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OF HERRICK. 


M)S was the case with some of his 
- ‘contemporaries, the works of Robert 
¢ Herrick circulated in manuscript 
baat @ among his friends for some time 
EAS2 S before they were collected and printed 
in anything like complete form. We know that 
this method of making known his writings existed 
for at least twenty years before the appearance of 
the ‘ Hesperides,’ and we can safely assume that 
the manuscripts were variable and represented the 
poet’s writings only in a fragmentary and in- 
complete form. In the sixth decade of his life, 
Herrick decided, under pressure from friends, or 
perhaps was forced by circumstances, to colleét 
and publish his writings, and in 1648 the ‘ Hesper- 
ides’ appeared with two cifferent imprints, one 
London and the other Exeter, the Exeter issue 
being of much rarer occurrence than the other. 
Before 1648, that is in 1635, there had ap- 
peared: ‘A Description of the King and Queene 
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of Fayries,’ etc. ‘ Printed for Richard Harper and 
are to be sold at his shop at the Hospitall-gate 
1635, a pamphlet of twelve leaves, containing 
Herrick’s first (and perhaps an involuntary) ap- 
pearance in print. As far as is known the copy 
of this publication in the Bodleian Library is 
unique. 

In 1691 a certain Mr. Walter Dennestone, 
about whom nothing appears to be known, pub- 
lished a quarto pamphlet of four leaves called: 
*‘MOPMONOSTOAISMOS. sive Lamiarum Vestitus. 
A Poem on the King and Queen of Fairy. Trans- 
lated into Latine by Mr. Walter Dennestone. 
Printed in the year mpcxci.’ This curiosity is a 
translation into poor Latin of a variant of a portion 
of this 1635 ‘Description.’ It is apparently ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

In 1639 Herrick’s poem called ‘ The apparition 
of his Mistress calling him to Elysium’ was 
licensed under the title of ‘ His Mistress’ Shade,’ 
and the next year saw its inclusion in the volume 
described as ‘Shakespeare’s Poems,’ an _ unsatis- 
factory and at the present day an exceedingly high- 
priced collection. In ‘Wits Recreation,’ 1640, 
there are some three score poems from Herrick’s 
pen, but they are not such as a rule as would be 
chosen as representative for a modern collection. 
Carew’s ‘ Poems,’ 1640, also contains something of 
Herrick, and an early appearance of Herrick in 
print occurs in the folio edition of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647. To this he con- 
tributed a short poem among the dedicatory verses, 
and this was included in the ‘ Hesperides’ of the 
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following year. There are also in various manu- 
script collections, notably in the British Museum 
and in the Bodleian Library, numerous specimens 
of his writings. 

The publication of a definite edition of Herrick 
was foreshadowed by an entry in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register,’ 29th April, 1640, under the name of 
Andrew Crook, as follows: ‘The several poems 
written by Master Robert Herrick,’ but no volume 
with such a title and approximately such a date 
has ever been recorded, and it is almost absolutely 
certain that the intention implied in the entry was 
never carried out. Probably towards the end of 
1647, but with the date 1648 on its first title, was 
published: ‘ Hesperides / or / The Works / both / 
Humane & Divine / of / Robert Herrick Esq. / 
Ovid / Effugient avidos carmina nostra Rogos / 
London / Printed for John Williams and Francis 
Eglesfield / and are to be sold at the Crown and 
Marygold/in Saint Pauls Churchyard 1648 /’ or 
sometimes, ‘sold by Tho: Hunt, Bookseller / in 
Exon 1648/.’ It is hardly necessary to mention 
the facts that this volume, one of the most im- 
portant in English poetical literature, is an o¢tavo 
and contains Marshall’s engraved portrait-frontis- 
piece executed in his usual hard, but not un- 
imaginative style. The peculiar profile of the 
poet is possibly exaggerated by the engraver. 

The collation of the volume is as follows: engraved 
portrait 1 leaf, title 1 leaf, dedication 1 leaf, errata 
1 leaf, B to Ccg in eights, then Aa to Ee in eights, 
P, misprinted Y,, but otherwise regular, In ‘Tue 
Lisrary’ for April and for July, 1903, Mr. Pollard 
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has shown that there are two states of the book, 
the second and much commoner having leaves C,, 
M; and QO; cancelled, reprinted, and the new leaves 
pasted on the stumps of those excised. There are, 
furthermore, some other variations, chiefly of a 
typographical nature, for one of which Herrick 
must have been responsible. The book occurs in 
various forms of contemporary binding, sheep 
(which was probably supplied by the publisher), 
calf, and more or less decorated morocco, dark blue 
or olive as a rule. Such morocco bound copies 
have dull gilt edges. An example of such a bind- 
ing was that in the Huth library, in which, by the 
way, the insertion of the three reprinted leaves was 
clearly evident. 

The differences between the two states of the 
volume of 1648 are of some importance, and in 
the above-mentioned paper Mr. Pollard has ana- 
lysed and compared these variations. It does not 
appear from my own observation that the Exeter 
imprint is associated with the first state of the leaves 
C,, Mg and Og, which in their early form occur 
in very few copies. Of these leaves, Mg appears 
to be the least frequent in its first state. With the 
assistance of Mr. Ferguson of Messrs. Quaritch, a 
number of copies have been traced and examined. 
The results show four copies with C,, Ms and Og 
in their first state, viz., Quinn copy, two Prideaux 
copies (one imperfeét), and my own copy; three 
copies having C, and QO; in first state, but not Mg, 
viz., Hugh Perkins copy (Sotheby, 31st March, 
1916), Steeves copy recently sold, and a copy in 
America; and four copies having all three of the 
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leaves in question in the second state, viz., Huth 
copy, two copies in the British Museum, one having 
the Exeter imprint and an imperfect copy in 
Messrs. Quaritch’s possession. In addition to these, 
a number of other copies, either perfect or im- 
perfect, have been examined by me, and in every 
instance they were found to have all three leaves 
in the second state. When several copies are com- 
pared, some other typographical variations can be 
found; but for these, as has been said, the printer 
alone seems to have been responsible, except for 
the substitution of ‘started’ for ‘played’ in the 
Bo-peep poem on page 225, which can only have 
been made by Herrick himself. The substitution 
of the corrected leaves by means of cancels was 
probably made after the whole edition had been 
printed, and a certain number of copies had 
been sold in the London bookshops. The earliest 
state of the volume appears to be that containing 
C,, Mg and O; in their first state, and (though the 
conjunction of this may be accidental) the word 
‘played’ instead of ‘started’ on page 225. The 
missing stanza No. 11, restored in the second state 
of Og, is perhaps the most striking correction made 
in a reprinted leaf, but ‘ warty’ for ‘ watry’ in C, 
is also interesting, though this change does not 
appear particularly reasonable, and may possibly 
have been a misprint. 

The Exeter imprint, as has been noted, occurs 
less frequently than that of London, and this can 
be explained by the natural supposition that Hunt, 
the Exeter bookseller, was supplied with only a 
few copies for his probably limited business, and 
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these, to judge from the two copies examined, of 
the second state. 

After the appearance of the ‘ Hesperides,’ the 
only contribution to English poetry from Herrick’s 
pen of which we know is ‘Charon,’ a somewhat 
mediocre production appearing in ‘ Lachrymae 
Musarum, expressed in Elegies upon the death 
of Henry Lord Hastings,’ 1650. In spite of its 
considerable popularity for a time, Herrick’s book 
soon ceased to attract attention, and during the 
succeeding half-century there are very few refer- 
ences to the poet. Already, in 1657, it was appar- 
ently fairly safe to steal from Herrick, for in ‘Wit 
a sporting in a Pleasant Grove of New Fancies by 
H(enry) B(old),’ several of his poems in more 
or less complete form are to be found, and the per- 
petration of this fraud does not seem to have excited 
comment. On the other hand, in that curious little 
book, ‘ Naps on Parnassus,’ 1658, we find this verse: 

Flaccus Horace 
He was a soure ass 

And good for nothing but lyrick 
There’s but one to be found 
In all English ground 


Writes as well, 
Who is hight Robert Herrick. 


Many of the qualities, for which we now admire 
Herrick’s work, went out of fashion in literature, 
and even in Phillips’ ‘Theatrum Poetarum,’ 1675, 
his importance had dwindled to such an extent that 
thirteen lines in this duodecimo volume were all 
that its author thought necessary, and the ‘ Hes- 
perides’ was not mentioned at all. Phillips com- 
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pared Herrick on terms of equality with Robert 
Heath, and spelt his name ‘ Herric.’ 

Winstanley treats the poet equally cursorily, and 
in a Wood’s ‘ Athenae Oxoniensis,’ 1690-1, there 
is likewise a short biographical reference to him, 
and the name is given with another variation, ‘ Hey- 
rick.’ Here his poetry is mentioned with a certain 
amount of admiration, but he is not even men- 
tioned in Jacob’s ‘ Poetical Register,’ 1719-20. 

After a Wood’s reference, Herrick practically 
dropped out of sight for a century, and it was not 
until May, 1796, that a letter signed ‘W. F. I.’ 
appeared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ asking 
for information concerning certain ‘old poets,’ 
among whom was ‘ Robert Herrick who published 
a volume of poems intituled “* Hesperides” 8vo.’ 

This revived to some extent an interest in the 
poet, and elicited replies in the next number of 
the magazine, in two letters, one signed ‘ Leviter 
Eruditus,’ and the other ‘ Eugenio.’ The inquirer 
is referred to Phillips and to a Wood, and ‘ Eugenio’ 
gives the biographical details in regard to the poet 
with which we are now familiar, and repeats the 
statement that ‘these two volumes (‘ Hesperides’ 
and ‘ Noble Numbers’) made him much admired 
at the time they were published, and especially by 
the generous and boon loyalists who commiserated 
his sufferings.’ In the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ 
of the next year Dr. Nott of Bristol wrote cor- 
recting the statement that Herrick was ever at 
Oxford, and asking for more information. After 
these references in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
there is no evidence of anything more than a very 
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casual interest in the poet until the nineteenth 
century had completed a decade. Dr. John Nott, 
who was making inquiries in 1797, was responsible 
for the first reprint of anything like a substantial 
proportion of the works of Herrick. This volume 
—‘Seleét Poems from the Hesperides, with occa- 
sional remarks by J. N. Bristol, printed by J. M. 
Gutch,’ undated, but about 1810—was a well-pro- 
duced o€tavo, 8 by 5} inches in size, printed on 
good paper and issued in blue paper boards with 
a paper label, ‘Robert Herrick’s Poems, 1648.’ 
The editor chose 284 poems, and of these four 
only are from the ‘ Noble Numbers,’ for which, as 
a whole, he does not express a very favourable 
opinion. 

The collation of this book is as follows: A,, half- 
title, ‘ Seleét Poems from the Hesperides etc.,’ next 
leaf verso, portrait by Schiavonetti, printed on thick 
paper; then A,, the title, ‘Seleét Poems from the 
Hesperides, or Works both Human and Divine, by 
Robert Herrick, Esq., with Occasional Remarks 
by J. N. Accompanied also with the Head, 
Autographe and Seal of the Poet. Effugient 
avidos carmina nostra rogos. Ovid. Bristol, 
Printed and Published by J. M. Gutch, 15 Small 
Street. Sold also by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, 
Rees and Orme, Paternoster Row, and J. Miller, 
72 Chancery Lane, London’; A, and A,, ‘ Adver- 
tisement,’ really a short unsigned editorial state- 
ment; B,, reprint of dedication to Prince Charles; 
verso blank ; B,-P, in eights, Q six leaves, R eight 
leaves, S two leaves, S, containing errata. 

As far as the sele€tion of poems is concerned, it 
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is well made and interesting. The epigrams are 
condemned and omitted, though they are briefly 
and understandingly discussed, allowances being 
properly made for the times and the habits of 
mind of the seventeenth century. The book is 
altogether an attractive volume. 

In the ‘Retrospective Review’ for 1822 an 
article of some importance appeared. In it there 
was given considerable detail about Herrick and 
his poetry, and numerous well-chosen examples 
are reprinted. 

In 1823 we have the first complete reprint of 
the poet’s works, which appeared in two o€tavo 
volumes, well printed on good paper, edited by 
Maitland, with a twenty-five page biographical 
notice. The title reads as follows: ‘The Works of 
/ Robert Herrick / Volume First (Second) / Edin- 
burgh/ Reprinted for W. and C. Tait /mpcccexxu/.’ 
On the title is a somewhat crude woodcut portrait 
of Herrick, and each volume has a half-title. The 
collation is: Vol. I, pp. xxx, including half-title 
and title, then pp. 1-288, every leaf counting; 
Vol. II, pp. 1-296, and Table of Contents, i- 
xxxviii. This edition is really a reprint of the 
1648 volume verbatim et seriatim. According to 
Grosart there was a limited large paper issue. 

In 1825 William Pickering published what is 
generally supposed to be a ‘remainder’ edition of 
the 1823 volumes, with a new title-page carrying 
his wreath and motto ‘ Perennis et Fragrans,’ and 
a new portrait frontispiece engraved on steel by 
Worthington—a poor produétion. This edition 
is, however, not exactly like that of 1823. A few 
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typographical alterations are found, for example, 
on leaf b of Vol. 1, and unless two or more vari- 
eties of paper were used in 1823, the 1825 issue 
is not a real remainder, for its paper is of different 
quality from that in three copies of the 1823 book, 
which comparison shows to be the same as to 
paper. After these two editions another volume 


of seleétions, edited by Charles Short, appeared in - 


1838. This book is a small o¢tavo, of which the 


title reads: ‘Seleétions from the Hesperides and _ 


Works of the Rev. Robert Herrick (antient) 
Vicar of Dean-Prior Devon, By the late Charles 
Short, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. London John 
Murray Albemarle Street mpcccxxxvi.’ The 
collation is pp. xi-216, the first leaf being a half- 
title. Pages 1 to 40 are devoted to a somewhat 
inaccurate memoir, with a number of extraéts from 
the Hesperides. The sele€tions which form the 
body of the book are divided into classes, such as 
‘amatory,’ ‘fairyland,’ and ‘pastorals,’ and they 
number 161, on the whole satisfactorily chosen. 
The epigrams are ignored. 

In 1844 appeared ‘The Hesperides or the Works 
both human and divine of Robert Herrick. Edited 
by H. G. Clarke. Vol. I (II). London H. G. 
Clarke !and Co. 66 Old Bailey 1844.’ Vol. I, pp. 
224 including half-title, Vol. II, pp. 254. This 
edition contained a short and not very accurate 
memoir signed G. T. F., and the poems are divided 
into classes according to subjects. This edition 
formed part of Clarke’s Cabinet Series. 

In 1846 appeared ‘The Hesperides or the Works 
both Humane and Divine of Robert Herrick, Esq. 
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Vol. I (II) London William Pickering 1846.’ There 
is a frontispiece portrait by Worthington after that 
of 1825, and an introduction signed ‘S W. S.’ (inger). 
Vol. I, pp. xxviii-288, Vol. II, two leaves, pp. 1- ; 
326. This is a complete and well-printed edition. 

In 1852 H. G. Bohn published a single volume 
edition in ornamental red cloth. It is small oétavo, 
the poems are arranged by subjects, and there is an 
engraved frontispiece called ‘The Pleasure Tired,’ 
and suggesting insipid early Victorian languish- 
ment. The memoir is signed ‘G.T.F.’ In 1856, 
published at ‘ Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 
Shepard Clark & Co. Cincinnati, Moore, Wils- 
tach Keys & Co., mpcccLvi,’ we have apparently 
the first American edition, which, according to the 
announcement of the Riverside Press, follows the 
Pickering edition of 1846. It is in two volumes, 
small o€tavo. 

In 1859 we have ‘The Poetical Works of Robert 
Herrick containing his Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers With a Biographical Memoir by E. 
Walford, Late Scholar of Baliol College Oxford. 
London Reeves and Turner 238 Strand 1859.’ 
This is a complete edition in one o¢tavo volume. 
There is a frontispiece like that of the 1810 
edition but smaller. 

In 1869 Hazlitt published his edition in two 
volumes. Its title reads as follows: ‘ Hesperides, 
The Poems and other Remains of Robert Herrick 
now first collected. Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. 
Volume First (Second) London, John Russell 
Smith, Soho Square, 1869.’ There is a memoir 
enlarged and amended from Singer and Nichols, 
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and there is also a useful appendix, which contains 
a number of poems extracted from manuscript 
sources, and a number of variants of printed poems. 
The half-titles read: ‘Library of Old Authors.’ 
The reprint is unabridged, and the pagination is 
continuous through both volumes. 

In 1876 Grosart’s well-printed three volume 
edition appeared. In size it is an octavo, and there 
is an engraved portrait-frotispiece by W. J. Alais 
in the first volume, and a half-title to each: ‘ Early 
English Poets, Robert Herrick.’ The title reads: 
‘The Complete Works of Robert Herrick. Edited 
with a Memorial Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I (II-III). London, Chatto and Windus Picca- 
dilly 1876.’ This edition is dedicated to Swin- 
burne. Vol. I, front and pp. cclxxxv-182, Vol. II, 
xxiv-316, Vol. III, xxviii-304. The biographical 
notes are the most comprehensive which had so 
far appeared, and the memorial introduction is the 
longest and most adequate critical analysis of the 
Hesperides made up to this time. With its en- 
thusiasms it is easy to associate oneself. This 
edition is a seriatim reprint of the second issue of 
1648. 

In 1882 an edition of ‘ Sele€tions’ with illustra- 
tions by E. A. Abbey was published in New York. 
It was in quarto. 

In 1883 ‘ Hesperides etc.,’ with an introduction 
by Henry Morley. London. 8vo. 

In 1884. Hesperides. Edited with notes by 
H. P. Horne. 8vo. An incomplete edition. 

In 1891 in the ‘Muses Library’ was published 
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by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen the two volume 
edition with notes by Mr. Pollard (the text was 
supervised by Mr. Arthur Bullen himself), and 
with a six-page preface by Swinburne, whose 
brilliant criticism has added lustre to this excellent 
issue of the poet’s works. This edition occurs on 
large and on ordinary paper, and has prefixed a 
short ‘Life’ by Mr. Pollard, and the epigrams 
and one or two other poetical compositions are 
colleéted in an appendix. The critical and biblio- 
graphical notes and an index of first lines occupy a 
substantial portion of each volume. There are 
half-titles and a reduced facsimile of Marshall’s 
engraving. Vol. I, pp. xxvi-318, all leaves count- 
ing, Vol. II, 4 leaves, the first a blank, not includ- 
ing fly-leaves, pp. 1-404. In 1898 this edition was 
reprinted, with additional notes, tracing to their 
sources many of the translated phrases which 
Herrick prints in italics. These additional notes, 
Mr. Pollard informs me, were contributed by the 
Rev. Charles Percival Phinn, a life-long student of 
Herrick, who refused to affix his name to them lest 
he should be suspected of neglecting his clerical 
duties. 

In 1899 an edition in two volumes in the 
Temple Classics was published. Its editor was 
L. Magnus. 

In 1904, in the Red Letter Library, we had a 
small edition of selections. 

In 1905 appeared Newnes’ cheap one volume 
edition. 

In 1906 appeared the ‘ Poems of Robert Her- 
rick,’ edited by john Masefield. This is a very 
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small o€tavo in a vellum binding with ties, and it 
contains pp. xxxiv-312. 

In 1915 F. W. Moorman published from the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford his large single volume 
o€tavo edition which, from a bibliographical and 
analytical point of view, may be considered defini- 
tive. It is too recent to require any description. 

In addition to the editions which have been 
described, a few incomplete and unimportant col- 
leétions of Herrick’s poems have been published, 
and, as is well known, he has always been a favour- 
ite with the compilers of anthologies. 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
show by far the largest numbers of reprints of 
Herrick’s works, and this increase is associated 
with, and in consequence of, an immense and 
widely disseminated revival in the study of English 
literature, particularly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. At first Herrick did not perhaps 
receive any more appreciation and attention than 
some of his contemporaries, for example, Waller, 
Suckling and Carew ; but gradually his pre-eminent 
poetical genius carried him more and more to the 
front until during the last half century he has out- 
distanced all his contemporary rivals. Fashions in 
literature change through the ages, but now we 
can never imagine a loss of interest in the product 
of Herrick’s genius, unfolding before us in its 
many-sided manifestations, as it does, sometimes 
the dewy brilliancy of a sunny May morning, all 
flowers, birds, and light, sometimes the delicate 
and elfin sprightliness of his sublimated fairy lore, 
sometimes the thistledown touch of pathos exem- 
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plified in such poems as the ‘Mad Maid’s Song,’ 
and in some of his epitaphs, again the sharply- 
etched sketches of scenes from contemporary rural 
life, or in faét, almost anything in humanity, its 
doings, desires, hopes and opinions, except the 
morbid, and finally the transparent, simple passion, 
occasionally robust, of his numerous love poems. 
He must have been a merry gentleman, and withal 
more pagan and pantheistic than orthodox. 
E. Marion Cox. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RURAL 
LIBRARY IN IRELAND. 


SR ibrar observes in his report on t e 


Ye and we shall not have a real democ- 
racy until we have a well-educated people.’ The 
library movement of to-day is rich in possibilities, 
both for town and country, but more particularly 
for the country, where life is often dull and mono- 
tonous and where children leave school at an early 
age and go to work on the land terribly ignorant 
of all those problems which vitally affect their 
lives. It is probable that Ireland will always be 
an agricultural country. At the present time 
eighty per cent of the population is rural compared 
to twenty per cent urban. This population is ex- 
tremely scattered, and it is possible to travel for 
miles along an Irish country road without meeting 
a soul—the only sign of human habitation two 
or three cottages dotted here and there on the 
hills. For those accustomed to the well-populated 
English countryside and a comparatively efficient 
railway service it is difficult to conceive the loneli- 
ness and isolation of rural Ireland. Occasionally 
one comes to a little country town, the centre for 
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a wide agricultural distriét. It consists in most 
cases of a mean straggling street, four or five public- 
houses, a schoolhouse, and a chapel. The climate 
is damp and enervating, the skies generally grey. 
This one street for three-quarters of the year is 
deep in mud, more like a manure yard than a road, 
and the cottages on each side of it are bare and 
ugly within and without. The country people, 
who live about it, consist to a great extent of small 
landed proprietors. They have little money to 
spare, and are quite cut off from the activity and 
animation of large towns, being almost wholly 
dependant on the little country towns for their 
social and intellectual life. If libraries had been 
established in some of them fifty years ago and 
wisely administered it is probable that there would 
not be even half as many drunkards as there are in 
Ireland to-day. The people drink very often from 
sheer boredom, to distraét their minds from the 
deadly monotony of their lives. It is, after all, in 
many distriéts the only means of social intercourse, 
and the Irish are an intelligent and sociable race. 
Such are the conditions which rule in Ireland at 
the present time. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century there has, of course, been a gradual 
improvement. The people are better off, and after 
the passing of the public libraries of Ireland Aé in 
1902, an effort was made to ereét rural libraries. 
Thanks to Mr. Carnegie’s generosity they are now 
widely distributed throughout the country. In 
1911 there were forty-six Carnegie libraries in 
Ireland, the number of volumes in circulation was 
266,727, and the annual expenditure was £22,603, 
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£4,843 being spent on books and binding, £1,234 


on newspapers and periodicals. The actual Carnegie 
grants varied widely in amount, from {400 to 
£120,000. As a rule grants were made for the 
building and its furnishing, and only in a few cases 
were they given for books. It has been the 
practice to require that local authorities shall pro- 
vide the site free of charge, and it was also required 
that plans of the building should be submitted with 
estimates of cost. 

Since 1911 a considerable number of libraries 
have been erected, some of which are not yet com- 
pleted. Primary education in Ireland is extremely 
bad—worse than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. These libraries ought, therefore, if 
properly administered, be made to play an im- 
portant part in the future of the people, and should 
be not only extremely useful as a medium for 
bringing knowledge, but also as a medium for 
bringing joy and life to rural Ireland. They are 
not only centres for book distribution, but they 
might also be the centre for social activities as 
halls are attached to them. Unfortunately, they 
have not, in many cases, been properly utilised, 
and the rural community has received little benefit 
from them. In 1915, however, the Assistant 
Librarian of the Co-operative Reference Library 
in Dublin did invaluable work for the Carnegie 
Trustees by making a complete and careful inves- 
tigation of the libraries in Kerry and Limerick. 
They were under local control, the conditions 
being laid down ‘that when grants from the 
Carnegie fund are made the authorities of the 
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district shall adopt the library aéts and impose a 
penny rate in the pound.’ 

The system under which they were worked was 
as follows: A central library was made a distribu- 
ting agency for a fairly large area, circulating books 
among the branch libraries and schools. The 
central library was generally efficiently worked, 
but the branch libraries, which were administered 
by local committees, were in an extremely un- 
satisfactory condition, the librarian, or rather care- 
taker, being no wiser than the country people who 
came to borrow. There was generally only a small 
stock of books on the shelves, so the borrowers 
gradually dwindled in numbers and, in a few cases, 
the libraries were closed altogether. On enquiry 
this was accounted for by the fact that the people 
did not get the books they wanted. Gradually 
they came to read the local newspaper and nothing 
else, its weekly blood and thunder serial being always 
eagerly perused. If the people had been advised 
as to what books of fiction to read the serial would 
certainly not have been so ardently studied. But 
they had no one to tell them what was to be found 
in the books on the library shelves. Under the 
circumstances the Carnegie Trustees decided to 
appoint an Organising Librarian in these distriéts. 
He took up his duties at the end of May, 1915, 
and in little more than six months time there was 
an amazing change for the better in the library 
administration in Limerick and Kerry. Sub- 
committees which had neglected to meet hitherto, 
or failed to administer the libraries in their charge 
as centres of book distribution, now met regularly 
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and showed a real enthusiasm in their work. 
Libraries, which were hitherto in a shocking state 
of repair, were put in order and books were pro- 
perly catalogued, and gradually the central library 
became an efficient centre for distribution to the 
branch libraries of the whole area. In the annual 
report of the Carnegie Trustees it is stated that the 
‘local authorities co-operated in the most friendly 
fashion with the organising librarian, an evident 
desire existing for a proper administration instead 
of the haphazard methods which were hitherto 
employed.’ Other areas in the south of Ireland 
made overtures to the Trust to obtain the same 
beneficial administration. These swift and far- 
reaching results reflect great credit not only on 
the Organising Librarian, but on the Trustees. 
Local feeling is extremely sensitive in Ireland, and 
the tact of the Executive Committee of the Trust 
in dealing with the whole matter was admirable. 
The people in these distriéts are now beginning 
to understand the value of a library and are avail- 
ing themselves of its advantages. The most popular 
books are novels. But it is satisfactory to note 
that the works of the greatest novelists are read 
with eagerness. Dickens and Stevenson appear to 
be much in demand. Biography and history— 
especially relating to Ireland—are read, and some 
of the readers, particularly young women, read 
books of what is generally termed an ‘improving 
kind,’ such as the ‘ Encyclopedia of Home Teach- 
ing.’ Many of them also come to study the recipes 
of Mrs. Beeton, whose famous work is not allowed 


to travel beyond the precinéts of the building. A 
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smaller cookery work can, however, be borrowed. 
Even Mr. W. B. Yeats has his readers. Indeed, 
there are very few books of a rubbishy kind on the 
library list. The works of Meredith and Conrad 
have lately been added to it. A scheme has been 
devised for sending books to the schools, the 
teachers distributing them among the children. 
Mr. Hetherington, the Secretary to the Carnegie 
Trustees, has planned an ingenious book-box for 
their conveyance, which no amount of rough usage 
can destroy or damage. 

The social and mental stagnation in the country 
towns of rural Ireland has done incalculable harm. 
In order to keep the people on the land in the 
future some interest, some stimulus to social life, 
should be provided. The curse of emigration is 
everywhere, even in the most prosperous distriéts ; 
and though it has decreased since restriétions were 
put on emigration, once they are removed the rural 
exodus will commence again. The youngest and 
boldest will emigrate to America and seek the life 
and animation of the cities there because they 
cannot bear the awful monotony of life at home. 
Before the War the migration to the cities was a 
serious problem; after the War whatever else is 
left undone this problem must be solved. The 
question of food production has become of world 
wide importance, and will be ever more pressing 
and urgent in the years to come; every active 
member of our agricultural population is therefore 
vitally necessary to the State. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was before his time in dis- 
cerning twenty years ago the importance of a rural 
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civilisation ; and he has spent the best part of his 
life in endeavouring to lay the foundations of it in 
Ireland, where he has taught the farmers the lesson 
of co-operation in their daily business. It would 
be well if the principle were extended to all the 
Carnegie libraries in Ireland. Why should there 
not be co-operation in the intellectual life of the 
people as well as in their ordinary life? The 
Organising Librarian, appointed by the Trustees, 
was extremely successful in his work in the south- 
west of Ireland. Possibly there are other rural 
distriéts where the libraries are neglected, or not as 
efficiently worked as they might be if greater 
knowledge were brought to bear upon them. In 
a land where individualism and disunion are ram- 
pant, is it too ambitious to hope that at some future 
time a federation of these libraries may evolve? 
New libraries are being built, and Carnegie libraries 
are scattered all over Ireland, locally administered, 
in some cases efficiently but not in all. If they 
were affiliated, the best of them would derive 
benefit through the exchange of books and by a 
supply of leéturers, who might go from library 
hall to library hall giving instructive lectures on 
such subjeéts as commerce, literature, art, science, 
and history. Concert tours might be organised, 
and artists from Dublin at very little expense would 
thus provide good music for the country people, 
who in Ireland love music but have little or no 
opportunity of hearing it. Some of the Irish 
plays for which the Abbey Theatre is famous 
might be performed by the people of the locality 
if an organiser were provided to give the necessary 
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stimulus. It is not possible in a short space to deal 
with the numerous advantages which must accrue 
from such union. Might there not be an office 
in Dublin from which the various aétivities would 
be direéted, while the libraries, of course, still 
remained under local control? But they would be 
in touch with the central body, and the circulation 
of books from it would immensely increase the scope 
and variety of the reading matter provided by the 
libraries. In a country where the large majority of 
the people live on the land and by the land the 
conditions under which the agricultural population 
pass their lives are exceedingly important. If it 
were possible to bring about such a union the 
federation might eventually become a sort of river 
of life, vitalising all the energies and activities 
of the neighbourhoods in which the libraries are 
situated. 

In building up the Co-operative Movement 
among the farmers Sir Horace Plunkett has 
perhaps done more for Ireland than any other 
man of his generation. However, he is not yet 
satisfied. His plea is for ‘better living,’ just as 
much as for ‘better business.’ Possibly, through 
the medium of these libraries, wisely advised and 
guided by some central organisation, his noble ideal 
of a rural civilisation might be fulfilled. 

G. D. Cummins. 
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AN EXETER BOOKSELLER, HIS 
FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES. 


OMETIME between 1st December, 
i 1553, and the gth October, 1554, there 
died in the city of Exeter a bookseller, 
of whom nothing has hitherto been 

@ recorded, named John Gropall, alias 
Lumbard. Clearly he was an alien; but there is 
no mention of him in any of the ‘ Returns’ pub- 
lished by the late E. J. Worman. He ranks as 
the second bookseller, of whom anything is known, 
carrying on business in Exeter, his predecessor 
being Martin Coffin, for whom an edition of 
Stanbridge’s ‘ Vocabula’ was printed at Rouen by 
Lawrence Hostingue and James Loys, between 
1505 and 1508, and also an edition of ‘Catho cum 
commento,’ also printed at Rouen by Richard 
Goupil about 1510. Coffin took out letters of 
denization in the year 1524, after which nothing 
more is known of him. 

At what date Gropall settled in the city we have 
no certain knowledge, the earliest recorded mention 
of him being in the Subsidy Roll of the 34-35 
Hen. VIII, when his goods were valued at £9; 
and he may have been there a year or two earlier. 
His name continues to be found in these rolls 
until the 2-3 Edward VI, when the value of his 
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goods had increased to £16 (P.R.O. Lay Subsidies 
97/240, 98/240, 99/318). 

On 1st December, 1553, he made his will, which 
was afterwards proved in the Prerogative Court of 


Canterbury, and is interesting enough to be given 
in full: 


In the name of God Amen The firste daye of December 
in the yere of oure Lorde god a thowsande five hundreth 
fyftie and three, I Iohn Gropall Bukeseller of Exeter 
beinge in parfit mynde and good remembraunce perceiv- 
inge deathe to approche do make my testament and laste 
will in manner and forme followinge. Firste 1 bequeth 
my soule to Almightie god my redymer my bodye to the 
earthe, And further I give and bequethe to the poore xxs 
to be dystributed vnto theym in breade. And also that 
all my woode sholde likewise be dystrybuted devided and 
so given tothe poore. Item also! give and bequeathe to 
Eliz nowe my servaunt twentie shillinges in money and 
her mystres beste kirtell. Item also 1 give and bequethe 
to Thomas Harrys also my servaunte and prentice my 
rydynge cloke and 4 | coate and twentie shillinges in 
mouney. Item also I give and bequeathe to Glande 
Larcher an other of my servauntes a peace of newe clothe 
to make him a clooke and twentie shillinges in money. 
It. I give and bequeth to Iohn my eldest sonne my blacke 
amblynge geldinge. And further I give and bequeth to 
Elyzabeth my eldest dawghter her mothers beste gowne 
and her weddinge ringe of golde, and another ringe of her 
mothers and her mothers tablet of silver and gilte and a 
paire of beades of cristall with silver gawdes. And also 
I give and bequethe to everie of my six children two silver 
spones. And also I give and bequethe to Master Barthelet 
a dixionarye for his travell and paynes taken with my 
sonnelohn. And the reste of my goodes not bequeathed 
nor given, my debtes paid I will the same to be solde and 
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the money thereof to be converted to the best profitt of 
my children whom I do ordeyn and make my joynte sole 
and hole executours of this my last will and testament. 
And that they and every of theym to have thereof his 
parte and porcon licke. And if any one of theym happen 
to dye the overlivers and reste to have his parte egallye 
amongeste theym devidede. And for the performaunce 
of this my laste will and testament I do also ordeyn Iohn 
Walley of London Bookseller my overseer and he to have 
for his travell and paynes from London and other xls. In 
witnes of whiche will and testament Randoll Henson, 
Roger Robinson and Ioane his wieff, Elizabeth Gale 
widdowe, Richarde Querke and Reane Smyth the wiff of 
Iohn Smythe tailer with other, the day and yeare above 
written. And further the witnes within specyfyede do 
testiyfye that the Testatatour did in his deathe bedde 
declare and say thies wordes, my gossipp Mervin and my 
gossippe Hunte let my goodes be solde to the best profit 
of my children and every of theym to have parte and 
porcon licke. 


Nono die mensis Oétobris Anno domini Millmo 
quingén Liiij'° emanavit comissio Iohanni Walley infrano- 
minato Waltero Chapleyn et Henrico Harys civitatis 
Exon mercatoribus ad administrand bona jura et credita 
diéti defunéti durant minori etate executorum in huius- 
modi testamentorum iuxta tenorem dci testamenti. De 
bene &c. Ac de pleno et fideli inventario &c. conficiend. 
Et illud in curia Prerogative Cant. Secondo Hillarij prox 
futur exhibend in p[er]sona diéti lohanis Walley iuratis. 


Probatum erat huiusmodi testamentum coram magistro 
Waltero Haddo 3° July An® 1564 Iurt® Elizabethe 
Gropall ex in huioi testamento noiat in sua plena etate 
— in persona magri Saye procurat sui &c., PCC. 10 

ore. 


Com" Granted 9" Oé&' 1554. Probate taken out 5“ 
July 1564. 
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Gropall at the time of his death was a widower 
with six children, and was a fairly prosperous man. 
The mention of a ‘ black amblinge geldinge,’ if not 
evidence of wealth, at least shows that he was in a 
position to keep a horse of his own; while ‘silver 
spoons,’ though more common in every household 
at that time than they are to-day, were an asset of 
some value. It is a pity that there is no hope of 
seeing the ‘inventory’ of his goods, as from it we 
might have learnt what stock of books he had and 
their titles. 

He mentions two apprentices. The first of these, 
Thomas Harrys, was perhaps a son of ‘ Henry 
Harys citizen of Exeter,’ who is named in the 
administration clause, and is certainly identical 
with the Thomas Harris, stationer of London, who 
was admitted a brother of the Stationers’ Company 
on 13th January, 1557 (Duff, ‘Century,’ p. 67). 

His second apprentice, Glande Larcher, is with- 
out doubt the ‘Glode’ Lecher or ‘Globe’ Larcher, 
who was admitted Brother of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany on 26th March, 1566 (Arber, i, 318), and 
who is mentioned as a Frenchman and ‘servant’ 
in the Return of Aliens in the following year 
(Worman, p. 36). 

Gropall’s eldest son John had, presumably, been 
apprenticed to the great London printer, Thomas 
Berthelet, to whom in gratitude he bequeathed a 
‘dixionary.” This is the only mention of any 
book in the will, and at first sight it would seem 
a matter of some difficulty to identify it. It could 
hardly have been one of Berthelet’s own publica- 
tions; but when we remember that Berthelet, 
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whose real name was Bartlet, was a Welshman, it 
seems just possible that the book in question may 
have been a copy of ‘The Dictionary in English 
and Welshe, compiled by William Salesbury,’ and 
published in 1547 by John Walley, who is described 
in this will as a ‘ bookseller’ in London, and is 
appointed by Gropall the overseer of his will. 

John Walley or Waley lived, I need hardly 
inform my readers, at the sign of the Harts Horn 
in Foster Lane, in St. Leonard’s Parish. He began 
business in 1546, and claimed to be a printer. 
Herbert, in his edition of Ames’ ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities, mentions the titles of five books as 
‘printed’ by John Walley between 1546 and 1553. 
They are: 


(1) A Boke for a Justice of the Peace, 1546. 

(2) A Dictionary in English and Welsh, 1547. 

(3) A Caveat for Christians, 1548. 

(4) A New Balade made by Nicholas Balthorpe, 1550. 
(5) The Bible, 1551. 


The first of these was a series of law traéts bound 
together: ‘The boke for a Justyce of peace’; 
‘Parvus Libellus’; ‘The maner of kepynge a 
court Baron’; ‘Returna Brevium’; ‘ Modus 
tenendi’; and ‘A True Copy of the ordynaunce 
made in the tyme of the reygne of Kynge Henry 
the VI" to be observed in the kynges eschequier.’ 

Every one of these tra¢ts bears John Walley’s 
statement that he was the ‘printer’ of them. As 
a matter of fact another set exists, printed in the 
same year at the same press, and with the same 
type, initials, and ornaments, which as positively 
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state that they were ‘ printed’ by Robert Toy. In 
other words, this was a trade publication, in which 
a number of London stationers held shares, and to 
which each put his imprint as ‘printer’; but which, 
from a close examination of type, ornaments, and 
initials, it is quite certain were printed in the 
printing-house of Nicholas Hyll. 

To the ‘Diétionary’ John Walley added an 
Address to the people of Wales, as follows: 


Joun Wa rey THE PRINTER sENDS GREETING TO THE 
Prope or Wa tgs. 


Behold, Kind Welshmen, I have come and printed a 
small number of some books at the request of a gentlemen 
from your country, who testified to me that I should find 
you as ready bargainers, as genial companions, and as well- 
bred in society, that I would not repent me of taking pain 
and travail and cost in your behalf; which if you prove it 
approximately true, know that I shall at another time take 
more labour in such things of yours for your sake. But 
now I did not have leisure to print every word so fault- 
lessly or so correétly as I would have liked. Therefore 
if I see that I can without loss practise to print for you, 
every part of my work shall be less faulty and slovenly 
the next time. 

May God lead us and keep us alway upon his path. 
True may it be. [Amen.] 


But this again, in spite of Walley’s bold asser- 
tion, was also printed at Nicholas Hyll’s press. In 
faét, there is no evidence proving that John Walley 
ever had a press of his own. He was a bookseller 
pure and simple, and supplied Gropall, and doubt- 
less other provincial booksellers, with the books 
they required. The fact of Gropall appointing 
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him overseer to his will seems to point to a close 
friendship between them. 

The witnesses to the will were probably neigh- 
bours of Gropall’s and citizens of Exeter, although 
the name of one of them, Randoll Henson, having 
a familiar sound, has been sought for in vain, in 
likely places, only a Francis Henson, who was at 
work in London as a bookseller and bookbinder, 
thirty years later, being met with, and suggesting 
the possibility of a family conneétion. 

Gropall’s six children were evidently not of age 
when their father died, and it speaks well for John 
Walley that he should have taken upon him so 
onerous as a duty as the management of the estate 
during their minority. His business as a book- 
seller would take him to Exeter very often, no 
doubt, and he doubtless transaéted his duties as 
overseer at the same time. At any rate, there is 
proof that it involved him in at least two law-suits 
before he handed the estate over to the eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth Gropall, in 1564. The first 
of these he brought against Joane Blackaller, the 
widow and executrix of John Blackaller, of Exeter, 
merchant, Thomas Blackaller, and another un- 
recorded Exeter bookseller, Henry Roberts. The 
second was against William Esham, of Ilbrewers, 
co. Somerset, gentleman, and Edmund Rowland, 
of the city of Exeter, the executors of the will of 
William Fawell or Faell, clerk. Both were pleas 
of debt, but it is quite likely that they were debtors 
to Gropall’s estate, for books supplied. 

Gropall would appear to have named two of his 
sons John, for in 1563, ‘John Growpall alias 
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Lumbarde the yonger, son of John Growpall alias 
Lumbarde, late of Exeter stationer deceased,’ put 
himself apprentice to John Walley, for seven years 
(Arber, i, 228). 
John Walley died in 1586, and was succeeded 
in business by his son Robert. 
Henry R. PLomer. 
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Claude Farrére,’a volume of sketches like ‘Sous 
leur diétée,’ or ‘Quatorze histoires de Soldats,’ the 
war in its varying aspects, which are for the most 
part very similar aspects, is the protagonist, and 
fills the stage. Some authors offer the reader 
strong meat, and spare no detail, however horrible ; 
others abound in pathos and tears, and are frankly 
sentimental. Two species of books, however, 
stand out, and although their literary value is small, 
their human and psychological value is great. I 
refer to volumes like ‘ Bourru, Soldat de Vauquois ’ 
by Jean des Vignes Rouges, and ‘La Brigade des 
Jean le Govin’' by Georges le Bail, which give a 
faithful portrait of the French soldier and sailor 
on active service; and volumes like ‘Le Bois 
le Prétre,’ by Jacques Dieterlen, ‘ Paris pendant 
la guerre,’ by Fernand Laudet, ‘Ma campagne 
au jour le jour Aotit, 1914-~Decembre, 1915,’ by 
Capitaine Hassler, ‘La bataille dans la forét (Ar- 
gonne, 1915), impressions d’un témoin,’ by Jean 


* The name usually given to sailors among themselves, pro- 
bably of Breton origin. 
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Léry, or ‘L’Epopée de Verdun, 1916,’ by Gaston 
Jollivet, volumes which in no way claim to bea 
definitive history of the events they describe, but 
which do certainly lift a corner of the veil that 
shrouds the progress of the fighting, and in which 
eye-witnesses present the different scenes of the great 
drama almost day by day. I must repeat, however, 
that it is their sameness rather than their lack of 
the literary touch which makes them unsuitable 
material for an article of this kind, and it is even 
difficult yet to say what value such volumes will 
have as documents on which the history of the war 
will be based. 

The work of such men as Mille and Farrére 
always demands attention. The latter usually starts 
from a point of view as unexpected as it is interest- 
ing. In ‘Quatorze Histoires de Soldats,’ he pre- 
sents individuals of a race he calls prehistoric : men 
who live and have elected to live under fire, the 
race of soldiers. He asserts that even to-day, in 
the midst of the most terrible war in human 
history, the real soldier is hardly more than a 
memory. To fight is nothing. It is the manner 
of fighting that is everything. He continues: 


‘ Je sais d’innombrables gens qui se sont fait tuer trés 
hérofquement pour leurs foyers, pour leurs enfants, pour 
inane haan, voire pour la seule tenet du geste: pour 
la gloire. Croyez m’en néanmoins, ils n’étaient pas des 
soldats. On ne l’est point 4 si bon compte. Le propre 
du soldat est d’aller au combat non par devoir, mais par 
plaisir; non pour telle ou telle raison, noble, grave ou 
sainte, mais sans raison aucune: pour rien ;—parcequ’on 
est soldat.’ 


Vill L 
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But Farrére carries the psychological paradox 
further: although any hero chosen at random is 
capable of being killed and of going gladly to his 
death, soldiers are alone capable of conquering, and 
so he pays a special tribute to the handful of 
leading soldiers, the most celebrated of whom—he 
is, of course, referring only to France—are named 
Foch, Joffre, Petain, Castelnau, Gallieni, Sarrail, 
Lyautez, Gouraud, Manoury, because they under- 
stood how to line up the people in arms in front of 
the enemy, and make of them a wall of steel and fire 
against which his battalions were hurled in vain. 
It is well not to forget what is due to the brain of 
the army, for without it overwhelming numbers, and 
the most deadly weapons, are futile. The stories 
in the volume are not all concerned with the 
present war; some deal with the inhabitants of 
those exotic lands Farrere knows so well how to 
depict, and one is a romance of the Bosphorus, 
Perhaps the most striking thing in the book is the 
last sketch, ‘La plus grande,’ told in some half- 
dozen pages. ‘La plus grande’ was a woman ‘trés 
pauvre: pas le sou,’ who ‘n’avait peur de rien. 
C’était une femme de soldat. Une mere de soldat, 
aussi. La plus grande. Ma mere.’ 

In ‘Sous leur diétée’ Pierre Mille again fills a 
volume with brief sketches, with war as back- 
ground, foreground, or central theme!; and he writes 
with his usual force and biting wit, his sense of 
tears in all things. The tenderness of ‘En chemin 
de fer,’ the psychology, the human point of view 
of ‘ Le Sergent Champloux,’ make delightful read- 
ing. The book ends on a cheerful note, It is 
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1920, and Herr and Frau Schultz Dahlmann, find- 
ing business in Silesia very bad after the peace 
of 1918, determined to leave Germany. Schultz 
Dahlmann therefore accepts a position with a firm 
of electricians at Seville. An unpleasant necessity 
presented itself: to reach Seville it was necessary 
to traverse France, and in order to gain something 
from the experience the couple determined to sta 
a few days in Paris and to see what they could of 
the city. Inthe Cour de Carrousel they found a 
competent guide in the person of ‘ Robert Fautch, 
décoré de la croix de guerre, de la médaille mili- 
taire, et manchot du bras droit depuis la victoire 
d’Ehrenfeld pres de Cologne.’ He did the honours 
of his city with great satisfaction, and when the 
travellers asked his fee, he replied: ‘Pour les 
Anglais, c’est cent sous. Mais, pour les Boches, 
c’est dix francs!’ 

Our French allies have in many ways during 
the war testified to a growing admiration for our 
great national dramatist. Henri de Régnier, in a 
recent number of the ‘ Revue de Paris,’ among a 
series of new poems has the following sonnet to 
Shakespeare: 


‘L’Orgueil, l’Ambition, la Luxure, la Haine, 
Taciturne, qui rampe et bondit tour 4 tour; 
Tout I’hérotsme, tout le réve, tout l’amour, 
Ce qui pleure, s’exalte, ou rit dans l’dme humaine ; 


La couche Envie et qui, de la dent, mord sa chaine; 
La Ruse au pas secret, la Colére au poing lourd ; 

Le sceptre, le poignard, la torche, le tambour 

Et la face danoise et la face africaine! 
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Tout cela: rois, héros, amants, les fous, les sages, 
Palpite dans ton drame avec mille visages, 
Chacun peint en sa vie et sa diversité : 


Sur l"homme tout entier s’étend ton vaste empire, 
Formidable et divin d’étre la vérité, 
Ou tu régnes, parmi les Passions, Shakspeare!’ 


In the same place he writes also some verses 
entitled ‘ Le souvenir,’ in which Romeo is apostro- 
phised, and asks him if he remembers the various 
events and episodes of the tragedy in which he 
played so notable a part— 


‘toutes les gens, toutes les choses, 
Et le balcon et le rossignol et les roses.’ 


The beautiful melody, the perfeét harmony of the 
last line should have drawn some response from 
Romeo. But he is silent, and then the poet paints 
a picture of modern Verona, which calls up pleasant 
memories of Italian travels in the days—so long 
ago—before the war, and ends his poem thus— 


‘Tu te tais, mais si je criais son nom d’amour 
Comme l'on jette 
Dans |’eau muette 
Un caillou lourd, 
Si je disais son nom tout bas, 
Son nom d’amour, 
Ne te souviendrais-tu pas ?’ 


Henry Davray’s little volume, ‘ L’ceuvre et le 
prestige de Lord Kitchener, in honouring the 
memory of a great man, and in incidentally show- 
ing our allies what they and we owe to him, serves 
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like Régnier’s poems to draw the bonds of the 
entente closer. In a ‘lettre-préface,’ Paul Cambon, 
the French Ambassador to this country, relates how 
several years before the war, Kitchener said to one 
of his French friends: 


‘Nous marcherons avec la France et une fois engagés 
nous ne démordrons pas et nous irons jusqu’au bout, 
mais nous aurons besoin de beaucoup de temps pour nous 
préparer ; il ne faudra pas que la France s’impatiente.’ 


Davray, in making an interesting comparison 
between Turenne and Kitchener, refers to Mme. de 
Sévigne’s letters on the death of Turenne. Davray 
declares that the English nation, pacific in its 
sentiments and its institutions, was taken unawares, 
and that if she is now assuming a decisive réle in 
the gigantic struggle, she owes it to Kitchener. 
Therefore a Georgian Mme. de Sévigné, could 
such a letter writer exist in this telephone and 
typewriter age, might have written: 


‘Ne croyez pas, ma fille, que son souvenir soit déja fini 
dans ce pays-ci; ce fleuve, qui entraine tout, n’entraine 
pas sitot une telle mémoire ; elle est consacrée a |’immor- 


talité.’ 


The feelings of neutrals find a voice in Benjamin 


J Valloton’s ‘Ce qu’en pense Potterat.’ It has been 


well said that in this struggle of civilization against 
barbarism he who is not for us is against us, for 
while democratic governments cannot impose on 
their peoples sacrifices they are unprepared to 
make, the man or woman who insists on neutrality 
in effect is siding with wrong. Potterat, a retired 
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commissary of police, a French Swiss, lives happily 
in a little house and garden on the Lake of Geneva 
near Lausanne—‘ Les Alpes a gauche, le Jura a 
droit, le Jorat derriére, le lac en face, le soleil dans 
le haut, un jardin, moi au milieu, que souhaiter de 
plus?’ But as soon as war is declared, and as one 
horror after another is piled up, Potterat breaks 
out into reproach of those who can stand aside 
and acquiesce in calling a crime a regrettable 
action. He thrusts aside the phrase in every mouth 
that no one expected war. That is where every- 
body was wrong, he argued: 


‘Il faut connaitre l'homme. La facade, c’est paix, con- 
corde, bon Dieu et tout le saint-frusquin. La réalité. 
gueuserie, egoisme, guerre, atrocités. La guerre, elle est 
partout: sous les feuilles, dans le ciel, sous la terre, au 
coeur des gens. Les choses ont l’air pacifiques. Le 
fond est tout a la guerre.’ 


But people care only for their pockets. 


*Oiu est le temps ol on marchait aux frontitres pour un 
oui on un non?’ 


Neutrality is 


‘la moral aux cannibales. . . . Quand un peuple qui 
vivait tranquillement crie: aux secours! il n’y a pas de 
diplomatie qui tienne.’ 


His little son asks him what it means to be 
neutral; Potterat replies: 


‘Mon pauvre ami, demande moi plutét en quelle 
année on acréé le monde. La neutralité, c’est un laby- 
rinthe, Quand on y est entré, on n’en peut plus sortir. 
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. . - La neutralité, c’est comme quand on devient vieux: 
on ne s’en apergoit que le jour ou ona envie de bouger 
mais qu’on ne peut pas, mordu aux reins.’ 


Mme. Potterat demands what good it would do to 
protest, and her husband answers: 


‘Aux Belges, 4 rien du tout. A nous, c’est autre 
chose. Etre courageux, ca donne toujours de la force.’ 


When Potterat’s friends tell him he will get into 
trouble with the authorities for his outspoken 
opinions, he replies: 


‘A supprimer le danger de vivre véridiquement, on créve 
tout 4 la douce. . . . Savez-vous comment, d’ici en 1A, il 
faudra appeler ce qui est rond? Un joli ovale bien 
accentué.’ 


At last Potterat can endure the neutral attitude 
no longer. He does not wish his country to enter 
into the war, but desires her to make a protest 
against the barbarous a¢ts of the Central Powers, 
and so, one night when his wife and little boy are 
safely in bed he sits down and writes three letters: 
to Joffre, to King Albert, and to the President of 
the Swiss Republic, stating boldly his views on 
neutrals. He goes out and posts the letters ready 
to take all the consequences of his act: 


*Puis qu’ils sont tous pour toi, et intelligents, et 
instruits, ils prendront la chose du bon cété. Ah! les 
belligérants ne sauront jamais ce qu’on a souffert en 
Suisse!’ 


The excitement, added to the mental strain of the 
long months, proved too much for Potterat’s 
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strength, and the next night he died in his sleep 
of heart failure. A neighbour’s comment serves 


as his epitaph: 


*Potterat! on ne veut pas le remplacer. C’est cette 
guerre qui l’a tué. Il la vivait avec tout son cceur. 
Potterat! ¢a, c’était un citoyen!’ 


I confidently advise my readers to procure this 
book, and to read it with care, and to ponder 
Potterat’s point of view. His philosophy is good 
sense, humane feeling, recognition of right and 
justice, expressed with a simplicity and direétness 
and a sanity of purpose that is too often lacking in 
the war books that are spread in such large numbers 
among the public. 

E.izABETH LEE. 
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HENRY FIELDING’S LAST VOYAGE. 


© He takes his leave of the world in one of the most 
valiant and most genial little books that ever was penned.’ 
W. E. Hen ey. 


es) N 1725 Fielding, aged eighteen, makes 
“= i% 2 lengthened stay at the ancient sea- 
"4 port town of Lyme Regis. Three 
) years later he journeys to Leyden. In 
ZS 1740 he figures in an advertisement as 
‘returned from his travels.” In 1743 he describes 
with wealth of detail the more tragic incidents of 
life aboard (‘Jonathan Wild,’ iv, 7 and 8). Cuzrca 
1747 he writes of ‘my travels’ (‘Tom Jones,’ ii, 4). 
In 1750 he paints ‘A Sea Piece’ (‘ Amelia,’ iii, 4), 
where the raging and lashing storms of wind and 
waves, the abandoning of a wreck, and the unveil- 
ing of the individual mental traits of the merciless 
sea’s victims, are drawn with a vividness born, it 
can scarcely be questioned, of some kind of per- 
sonal experience. In 1752 readers of the ‘ Covent 
Garden Journal’ (No. 19) are incidentally told of 
Humour: ‘There is no word in our language of 
which men have in general so vague and indeter- 
minate an idea. . . . I remember a gentleman who 
used to have this word very frequently in his mouth, 
and bestowed it with great liberality on most of his 
acquaintance. I was sometimes inclined to wonder 
at his taste, till I happened to be on board a ship 
with him, when he rapt out a great oath, and swoie 
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that the ship had a great deal of humour in it. I 
was now satisfied that with my friend this word 
had no meaning at all.’ Fielding was familiar with 
the Thames from London to Shepperton, and he 
hints that he was a regular spectator at the annual 
naval review at Portsmouth. 

When, therefore, in July, 1754, Fielding took 
up his quill in the ‘state’ cabin of the ‘ Queen of 
Portugal,’ bound for Lisbon, to set down the inci- 
dents of the voyage and to pen a ‘Vale’ to his life, 
he was very much in his element. He admits to 
his half-brother, John, feeling tgs emg | ‘at 
home’ in Torr .Bay on 22nd July: ‘Soon after I 
had concluded my letter of business to Welch yester- 
day, we came to an anchor in this place... . I 
soon remembered the country and that it was in 
the midst of the South Hams’ (Austin Dobson’s 
‘A Fielding Find’ in ‘At Prior Park and Other 
Papers,’ 1912, p. 133), the fertile and proteéted 
stretches so prolific of apples and suggestive of 
cider putting him doubtless in mind either of coast- 
ing exploits undertaken from Lyme, or of later 
wanderings as a western circuiter. He was in his 
element intelleétually, for, as the opening paragraph 
of this article suggests, he was conversant with 
nautical affairs, and that he was no less in his 
element esthetically he admits on 23rd July (cor- 
rected date 18th): ‘I confess myself so entirely 
fond of a sea prospect that I think nothing on the 
land can equal it ; and if it be set off with shipping 
I desire to borrow no ornament from the ¢erra firma. 
A fleet of ships is, in my opinion, the noblest objeét 
which the art of man hath ever produced, and far 
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beyond the power of those architeéts who deal in 
brick, in stone, or in marble.’ 

Mr. M. Davenport Hill wrote in 1856: ‘ Writers 

of fiction are very fond of making their stories 
hinge on points of law. But, so far as I know, 
there are but two writers in our language who 
ever touch law without showing their ignorance 
on the subjeét. These are Shakespeare and Field- 
ing’* (Whitwell Elwin’s ‘Some XVIII Century 
Men of Letters,’ 1902, vol. ii, p. 100). Similarly 
no writer has ever found fault with the correétness 
of Fielding’s sea-terms, or his descriptions of sea- 
going life, nor reflected on his conneéction with the 
deep. 
i instructive and appreciative resumé of the 
events of the ‘ Voyage,’ by Mr. F. S. Dickson of New 
York, appeared in the last issue of ‘THe Lisrary’ 
(3rd Series, No. 29, vol. viii, pp. 24-35). Although 
Mr. Dickson is not the first Fielding scholar to 
epitomise the ‘Journal,’ he is the first whose com- 
ments are written in the light of the two important 
letters found among the effeéts of the late Mr. 
George Fielding of Canterbury. These, by per- 
mission of the Fielding family, were first published 
by Mr. Austin Dobson in the ‘ National Review’ 
for August, IgI1. 

Grateful as we are to Mr. Dickson for his con- 
tribution, there is a difficulty in subscribing to one 
or two of his conclusions. It is his opinion, for 
instance, that Fielding ‘instinétively hated revision, 
and being ill had ample excuse for avoiding it,’ 


'Had Mr. Davenport Hill written at a later date, he would 
probably have linked to these two names that of Dickens. 
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from which it might be inferred that the ship- 
emancipated novelist, on landing at the Portuguese 
capital, cast his journal from him after the last 
entry. As a fact, during the few weeks remaining 
to him of life he composed the Preface (as he dis- 
tinétly states) and also the Introduction (which 
contains a reference to the Preface), and the two 
together amount to a sixth of the whole—exhibit- 
ing marvellous activity if it be borne in mind how 
disconcerting, as the long Lisbon letter testifies, 
were his more immediate affairs. Again, would 
one who shirked revision have thus taken Lord 
Bolingbroke to task : ‘ An author, in the first hurry 
of setting down his thoughts on a subjeét which 
warms him may possibly assert two opinions not 
perfectly reconcilable with each other . . . but to 
expunge such mistakes is the office of revision 
and correétion’—an excerpt, be it noted, from 
‘The Fragment,’ bound up in the same volume 
with the ‘Journal.’ 

Is Mr. Dickson, too, quite correét when he con- 
tends that the reference to ‘a brother of mine who 
was at Minorca about fourteen years ago,’ under 
date 24th July (correéted date 19th July), which 
occurs in the ‘Edited Edition’—for this phrase 
see below—is to William Fielding, sixth son of 
Lt.-Genl. Edmund Fielding, youngest brother to 
Sir John and youngest half-brother to Henry? 
Mr. Dickson is so well up in his subje&t that one 
pauses before differing from him, but two facts 
militate against his views. As John, Henry’s third 
half-brother, was born in 1721, William would 
scarcely be born before 1725, which would make 
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him about sixteen at the material time, an age 
which the external circumstances as narrated almost 
preclude. On the other hand, a perusal of pages 
2-26 of ‘The Whitefoord Papers,’ edited by W.A.S. 
Hewins, 1898, places it almost beyond cavil that 
Edmund Fielding, Jun., Henry’s uterine brother, 
was in fact in Minorca at or about the period re- 
ferred to, when he would be nearing twenty-four 
years of age. 

But to carp at Mr. Dickson is not the motive 
of this article; its purport is to re-enforce one of 
his inferences by amplifying it with some minor 
evidence hitherto unrecorded. The point in 
question is mainly a bibliographical one, and it 
appears to have at once enlisted the professional 
interest of one of the specialist editors of ‘THE 
Liprary, who, taking up the thread from Mr. 
Dickson, himself contributed (at pp. 75-7 of the 
same number) a note entitled: ‘The two 1755 
editions of Fielding’s ‘Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon.” ’ 

As Mr. Dickson and Mr. Pollard arrive at 
different conclusions, I propose giving the simple 
faéts, as they were stated before the controversy 
arose, by Mr. Austin Dobson, who, some two years 
ago, favoured me with a note on the subject. With 
one slight omission it ran as follows: ‘ Up to 1892 
it was not known that there were two versions of 
Fielding’s “ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon” issued 
in 1755. But in that year, when editing the 
“Journal” for the Chiswick Press, my attention 
was attracted to the fact that the popular episode 
of the dispute at the close of the book between 
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Fielding and the ship’s captain was mot contained 
in the copy I then possessed and regarded as the 
editio princeps. Further examination disclosed further 
omissions, and made it plain that the book did not, 
as professed by the “ Dedication,” come into the 
hands of the public as it came from the hands of 
the author. Upon reflection, I arrived at the con- 
clusion that these withdrawals must have been due 
to the fact that some of those concerned were still 
living, and that in a volume for which the widest 
circulation was desired—it was avowedly printed 
for the benefit of the author’s wife and children— 
it might be, to say the least, inexpedient to include 
matter which might give rise to contention or 
expostulation. This hypothesis seemed so plaus- 
ible as to require but little persuasion to procure 
its acceptance. Unfortunately, as the work of 
editing progressed, I discovered that there was 
another and fuller version which corresponded 
exactly with that printed by Andrew Millar in 
1762 in his complete edition of Fielding’s works, 
but bore the same date, dedication and title-page 
as my supposed editio princeps. The question then 
arose: Which was really the first published? and 
this promised to be insoluble. At last the solution 
came unexpectedly. The book appeared on 25th 
February, 1755, and was reviewed in the “ Monthly 
Review” for March. It includes—as may be re- 
membered—“‘A Fragment of a Comment on Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Essays.” By great good luck the 
reviewer mentioned the fact that the “Comment” 
occupied twenty-seven pages. In the fuller version 
(I refrain from calling it the longer version for 
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reasons which will presently be explained) it only 
occupies twenty-two pages. Therefore, the edition 
before the reviewer in the “ Monthly Review” 
must have been the abridged version, which con- 
sequently was the first published. I use the words 
“fuller” and “‘ abridged ” instead of “longer” and 
“shorter” because, as if to make matters more 
confusing, the fuller version, owing to typographic 
differences, has really thirty pages less than the 
abridged or corrected’ version.’ 

‘At what date in 1755 the fuller version made 
its appearance I cannot say. But as the book, 
after some months’ intermission, began to be freely 
advertised again in December of that year, I infer 
that the Lisbon earthquake of the previous Novem- 
ber had lent a new topical stimulus to the subject.’ 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s observations may here, for 
two reasons, be fittingly interrupted. First, Mr. 
Dickson and Mr. Dobson, up to this point, are 
substantially at one, Mr. Dickson merely advancing 
the further suggestion (p. 30) that it was when 
the book was in galley-proof form that the Field- 
ing family became apprehensive as to the propriety 
of publishing some of the passages set up. The 
second, and more important reason, is that at this 
stage of the controversy Mr. Pollard takes up the 
problem as a bibliographer and joins issue with 
Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Pollard puts his case thuswise. Mr. Dick- 
son states that the four-page ‘ Dedication to the 
Public’ at the beginning of each of the rival 
editions is from the same setting up. He 

t i,e., edited, 
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examines copies of the two editions in the British 
Museum, and he verifies that faét. But he sees 
more than this. He observes that the watermark 
of a star which is characteristic of all the ‘ Dedica- 
tion’ pages is the watermark ‘found throughout 
the unedited text, while the edited shows as its 
watermark a fleur-de-lys.’ From this he draws his 
first conclusion, that ‘if any but a very brief in- 
terval separated the two editions this would prove 
decisively that the unedited text was printed at the 
same time as the dedication, and must therefore be 
the earlier.” The present writer is not so pre- 
sumptuous as to question Mr. Pollard’s powers of 
observation, but as he writes he has in his hand a 
copy of the unedited (or ‘Francis’) edition, which, 
while exhibiting the star watermark in the Dedica- 
tion pages, clearly displays the fleur-de-lys though- 
out the remainder of the book. Likewise, he has 
a copy of the edited (or ‘Humphrys’) edition 
which shows the ‘star’ throughout. But the 
writer readily admits that it is more probable that 
Mr. Pollard has inadvertently transposed the two 
editions than that the paper used was drawn hap- 
hazardly from the store. 

That Mr. Pollard has in faé&t transposed the two 
texts in his mind—no difficult matter to one who 
does not happen to be familiar with the contents 
of both—is placed beyond argument by the follow- 
ing statement upon which he bases a second con- 
clusion, viz., that as between two early editions 
the one which has smaller type, more lines to a 
page, and few pages, is the later. I give Mr. 
Pollard’s exaét words: ‘The edited text has smaller 
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type, more lines to a page, and fewer pages, though 
this last fact is disguised by the pagination of the 
unedited text going back to 193 after it had 
reached 240. I have, therefore, no doubt that the 
unedited text was the one first printed, and that 
“brother John’s version” was the later.’ Now, 
the statement of fact in the first of these two 
sentences is the exaét reverse of the truth, and 
perfect accuracy is attained by merely transposing 
the words ‘edited’ and ‘unedited.’ If Mr. Pollard 
admits this," then as a matter of logic he will agree 
that the second sentence should be recast into: ‘I 
have, therefore, no doubt that “brother John’s 
version” was the one first printed, and that the 
unedited text was the later ’—a conclusion diametri- 
cally opposed to Mr. Dickson’s. 

Since throwing light on the pages of the 
‘Journal’ has illumined the subjeét so little, it is 
satisfactory to be able to produce some evidence 
aliunde from which it will be made to appear that 
Mr. Pollard’s own words taken simp/iciter, and not 


_ asa matter of deduction, are entirely corrett, i.e., 


‘That the unedited text was the first printed, and 
that “ brother John’s version” was the later.’ 

To this end we may continue Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s note, i.¢e., that interrupted at p. 151: 
‘Since the Extended Edition of my reprint of the 
“Journal” was published in the ‘“* World’s Classics” 
in 1907, I have been favoured by Mr. R. A. Austen 
Leigh with an extract from the ledger of William 


* Mr. Pollard had already discovered his error on having to 
rehandle the two books. See the first of his Notes following this 
article.—A, W, P. 


VIII M 
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Strahan (who printed the original “Journal” for 
Andrew Millar) which tends to confirm the above 
account. It runs thus: 


Jan. 1755 Voyage to Lisbon 10 sheets No 2500 
Extraordinary corrections 17/. 


» y do. 2% ed No 2500 12 sheets. 


‘This, I take it, means that in January, 1755, 
when the original manuscript was first set up for 
publication in the following February, it made 10 
sheets; and that subsequently, after “ extraordinary 
corrections” in proof .. . it was extended to 12 
sheets. At all events, this “‘correéted” impression— 
or “second edition” as Strahan’s entry loosely calls it 
—practically corresponds with what is described 
above as the true first edition, which also makes 
about 12 sheets; and Strahan’s ledger, according to 
Mr. Austen Leigh, contains no trace of any other 
reprint from his press. There is a detailed de- 
scription and collation of the true first and second 
editions by the late Colonel W. F. Prideaux in 
‘Notes and Queries” for 28th July, 1906 (10 S vi). 
He had no knowledge, when he wrote it, of the 
Austen Leigh extract.’ 

As some little doubt arose whether the entry 
from Strahan’s registers was merely the booking of 
an order, or—as seemed more likely from the 
pricing of the corrections—a record of work ex- 
ecuted, the present writer had an interview with 
Mr. Austen Leigh, who told him that, although 
he spoke only from memory, he was quite clear 
that the entries represented work actually executed, 
and were followed, in each case, by the prices 
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charged, but he had not reproduced the figures as 
he then thought that they threw no further light 
on the matter. Mr. Austen Leigh was unable to 
refer to the books themselves as they were lent by 
their present possessors, Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, to the Leipzig Exhibition, in whose custody 
they reposed when the European War broke out 
in 1914. 

Consequently it appears reasonably clear that the 
excisions and a few interpolations were made, not 
on galley-proofs as suggested by Mr. Dickson, but 
on the first printed or inedited book, and that it 
was the second printed or edited book that came 
into the market in February, 1755, as the first 
published edition. 

In the hope that the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Hall might yield some information respecting the 
rival editions, the writer approached the Clerk of 
the Company thereon. But the report courteously 
supplied is unfortunately of negative value: ‘I 
cannot find any entry on the Registers of Fielding’s 
“Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon.” “ Amelia” 
appears to be the last of his works entered on the 
Register.’ 

The reading of Mr. Dickson’s article has led to 
the re-perusal of the ‘ Journal,’ and on closing this 
ever-friendly volume we cannot refrain from two 
reflections : 

1. Fielding writes (31st July): ‘The captain 
informed me of such misadventures that had be- 
fallen him within forty-six years at sea, as might 
frighten a very bold spirit from undertaking even 
the shortest voyage. Were these, indeed, but 
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universally known, our matrons of quality would 
possibly be deterred from venturing their tender 
offspring at sea, by which means our navy would 
lose the honour of many a young commodore, who 
at twenty-two is better versed in maritime affairs 
than real seamen are made by experience at sixty.’ 
Surely Fielding as a writer of comedies and asa 
publicist would have richly enjoyed Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ where a somewhat 
similar position is finely ridiculed. 

2. As Fielding deals at some length with the 
merits of previous voyage-writers it would seem 
he had never enjoyed the advantage of reading the 
manuscript volume compiled from letters and 
journals written by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
during her travels. 

It is known that Lady Mary, although she 
would not consent to publication, allowed one 
or more copies to be taken, and that to one of 
these Mary Astell wrote a preface in 1724, in 
which occurs the following: ‘. . . I am malicious 
enough to desire that the world should see to how 
much better purpose the Ladies travel than their 
Lords; and that, whilst it is surfeited with ma/e 
Travels, all in the same tone, and stuffed with the 
same trifles, a lady has the skill to strike out a new 
path, and to embellish a worn-out subject with 
variety of fresh and elegant entertainment.’ Know- 
ing, as we do, Fielding’s high opinion of his cousin 
Lady Mary’s abilities, we should otherwise have 
expected some slight reference to her contributions 
to the subject. 

Since the above was set up in type there has 
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come into my hands, through the good offices of 
Mrs. Laglen, of Bath, a letter dated from Ryde less 
than two months after the ‘Journal’ was published. 
The document, which is possibly by Miss Peggy 
Collier,’ is the property of Mr. Emanuel Green, 
of ‘ Linleys,’ Bath, to whom I beg to express my 
great obligations for kindly lending me the 
original, and for permitting me to publish it. It 
runs thus: 


Ryde in y* Isle of Wight March a1* 1755. 


We had the curiosity at this place to visit the landlord 
and landlady whom Mr. F. has thought worthy so much 
of notice, and given so large a place to, in his late book, 
and of whom he tells us, the description is lowered instead 
of being heightened, recommending us to that of the 
Furies for an idea of the woman; but | must confess the 
sight of her, having as he observes many symptoms of a 
deep jaundice in her look, rais’d in my mind nothing but 
compassion; and in her behaviour we saw yet less of the 
character of those infernal deities. We ask’d them if they 
remembred [sic] Mr. F., they told us he had lodg’d with 
them, and had given them a great deal of trouble, and 
that they thought Mr. F. the strangest man in the world, 
whom it was impossible to please : The chamber he lodged 
in here was the best I ever saw in a house of the size and 
sort, nor did it want very sufficient and decent furniture, 
there were two good beds in it, and a handsome looking- 
glass, which Mr. F. had a napkin put over, that he might 
not be struck with his own figure, while he was exaggerating 
that of others : in this room he cook’d his victuals, dressing 
as much as he could of it by a chamber fire; and making 
the sauce himself. Here sending one day for the land- 
lord to keep him company, while his own were gone out, 


* See Fielding and the Collier Family, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
5th August, 1916. 
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and he enquiring of his health and expressing his wishes 
for the amendment of it, he saluted the stoic with impreca- 
tions, bad him not talk of his health, but confine himself 
to the subject of husbandry, which was what he wanted to 
talk to him about: now whatever means Mr. F. had used 
to try the temper of the woman, whom he pronounced it 
impossible to please, he certainly put to the proof that of 
the man, whom he honestly confesses it impossible to dis- 
please. We found the circumstances of their dining in a 
barn a fiction, there was no such barn with a pleasant 
view to the fields, nor dined they out of the house. The 
venison so miraculously receiv’d on their coming toa place, 
whither they were by accident driven; was not in fact so 
great a miracle as it appears in the story, for Mr. F’s 
servant was dispatch’d to Southampton to buy it, and 
paid half a guinea for it, but whom it was bought of 
remains a secret to this day, and very happily for the seller 
itdoesso. Fortune indeed must have been a very cunning 
goddess and attended very closely the steps of our author ; 
to have found him at casting anchor with a present of a 
buck ready for his acceptance; the circumstances then 
relating to the venison we were convinced were wholly 
misrepresented. 

As to the old woman, I believe she was naturally 
afflicted with too much gall, and now indeed was plainly 
dying under the overflowing of it, and consequently de- 
manded great allowances on that score; but I am sur- 
prized that so great an observer of the humours of the 
lower class of people, had never discovered that the 
circumstance of paying them, will not always make them 
amends for the trouble you give them: I have seen those 
who have been very poor, and yet rather than be put out 
of their way would forego the profitts that would attend 
doing what they did not like, or were not used to: and 
Mr. F. was certainly under great obligations to any body 
that would admit him into their house, whom disease had 
render’d offensive to more senses than one: indeed our 
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author appears under as great infirmities as the old 
woman, or any old woman whatever, and lays great claim 
from others of that charitable allowance, which a man of 
sound mind and body would have made for this poor 
creature. In this house he pass’d the last days he saw in 
his native land, in abusing the people to whom he was 
under some obligation, and yet not confining his invec- 
tives to them only—in ransacking every place for the means 
to gratify his depraved appetite, in tormenting himself, 
and all about him: afraid to see his own figure, unwilling 
to correct himself, he exposed that of others, and railed 
at their Faults.— 

N.B. Tho’ Mr. F. has printed the bills that were made 


him at the Inn, he paid them no more than he chose.— 


This letter, which is unsigned, has written on 
the back of it, in tremulous hand, ‘On Mr. Field- 
ing’s story Isle of Wight, March 31 1755, Miss 
Peggy Collier,’ which suggests that Mr. Samuel 
Richardson was the recipient, but as the manu- 
scripts at the Victoria and Albert Museum are, in 
consequence of war precautions, not accessible, 
comparison cannot at the present time be made. 
Unquestionably the contents are such as would 
have delighted him. At the same time the letter 
does not suggest any close affinity with Miss Col- 
lier’s later letter to Richardson from Ryde of 3rd 
Oétober, 1755 (‘ Barbauld’ ii p. 72). 

Now this letter, as an ex parte statement, it 
would be unfair to Fielding to incorporate in a 
biography, and therefore the writer takes this 
opportunity—a peculiarly appropriate one —of 
placing it once for all on record in a magazine to 
which reference can on occasion be made. 

J. Paut pe Castro. 
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THE TWO 1755 EDITIONS OF FIELDING’S 
‘JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO LISBON.’ 





@y)S already stated in the note on p. 153, 
wc Mr. De Castro’s hypothesis that ‘I 
a¢ mixed those children up’ is entirely 
ie b eh @ correct. If anyone is interested enough 

se N to ask ‘ However could he do it?’ the 
answer is easy. In reading the proof of Mr. 
Dickson’s article I was confronted on pp. 33-5 
with a series of double references, e.g., ‘The one 
who did this thing wrote this passage (87, 101), 
and guessed that they must refer to the corre- 
sponding pages in the two different editions. On 
getting out the books I found that this was so, and 
inserted ‘pp.’ before the numerals to make it 
clearer. Having the books in my hand I thought 
I might as well verify all the ten references to 
each edition, and by the time I had done so was 
in a mental condition in which it never occurred 
to me to question that the first reference in each 
case was to the edition which Mr. Dickson had 
been calling the first, and the second reference to 
the edition which he had been calling the second. 
Mr. Dickson, however, had gone on the principle 
of giving the smaller number first, and so, as Mr. 
De Castro has divined, I started with an initial con- 
fusion, which has further complicated an already 
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intricate tangle. That in doing this I accidentally 
stumbled on a true statement of the facts recalls to 
me a tragedy of my first days at my Dame’s School 
when, by a combination of two blunders, I got the 
right answer to a sum on entirely wrong working, 
and was severely accused of having cribbed it! 
Perhaps I may be allowed to express my gratitude 
that wisdom was so far justified in one who would 
fain be her child, that I was prompted to note that 
the order of the printing of the two editions, 
which has now been proved from the printer’s 
ledger, would be explicable if ‘a very brief interval 
separated the two editions,’ the fact being that 
they were both printed in the same month. 

As to my attempt to bring this case under the 
‘generalization’ (I’m so glad I said ‘there are no 
‘“‘laws”’ in bibliography ’!) that editions in smaller 
type and on fewer pages are usually later than 
handsomer ones, if the evidence of a review copy 
can be accepted as decisive, it seems certain that 
it was the handsomer edition which was the first to 
be put on the London market. As to this point I 
gather that Mr. Dobson and Mr. De Castro believe 
that the handsomer edition alone was published in 
February, 1755, the smaller type edition being 
probably issued when a new demand for the book 
arose in the following December, owing to the 
Lisbon earthquake. It seems to me more likely 
that the small-type edition with its possibly libel- 
lous personalities would have been quietly used 
from the first to supply the demand of country 
customers (other than the inhabitants of Ryde and 
Torbay), and would not have been reserved to put 
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on the London market, as well as the country, in 
case a demand arose for a second edition. The 
fact that the same title-page was used for both 
editions, and that both contained the same ‘ Dedi- 
cation to the Public,’ though the statements in this 
are not strictly applicable to the handsomer edition, 
suggests to me that Andrew Millar wanted to be 
able to play some little game of this kind, and we 
must remember that he could not foresee the 
Lisbon earthquake. What seems certain is that 
the whole case is so exceptional that the terms 
‘first edition,’ ‘second edition,’ can only be used in 
connection with it at the risk of misunderstanding. 
We know that the small-type edition was printed 
before the handsomer one, that the handsomer one 
was printed in the same month, and that it was 
from a copy of the handsomer edition that a 
reviewer described the book in March, 1755. 
Everything else is conjecture, though in a matter 
which concerns the eighteenth century even a 
conjecture by Mr. Austin Dobson must carry great 
weight. 





Atrrep W. Po.Larp. 


A NEW BRISTOL PAMPHLET 


The earliest existing specimens of Bristol print- 
ing belonged to the Royalist Press, which was set 
up by the King’s travelling printer after the capture 
of the town on 2nd August, 1643. The second 
Bristol printer, William Bonny, with whom we 
are here concerned, commenced work in 1695. 
To the very few productions recorded of this press 
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may now be added the following curious early 
advertisement : 


Ars Nova Natandi, or, New Swimming Girdles, That 
will sately support a Man from Drowning, In any kind of 
Water; with many other Conveniences. By Francis 
Cruys, Gent. 

Bristol, Printed by Will. Bonny, on the Back, 
1698. 
Small 8vo. 8 leaves. Collation: [-x- i] blank; [-x: ii] 
title, verso blank; [-x: iii-iv] ‘The Preface’ signed 
‘Francis Cruys’ and dated from ‘ Pauntley near Newent 
in Gloucestershire, October 23rd 1697’ Ai to Aq recto, 
text, A 4 verso, ‘ Postscript.’ 


A contemporary manuscript note beneath the 
author’s name on the title-page describes him as 
‘Sworn serv' in Ord: to his Ma.’ Very little 
information is given concerning the nature of the 
invention. Weare told that the girdles are ‘of two 
sorts, The one an Airy Tube, filled with Man’s 
Breath in a moment, and Equipped as soon; (which 
if time should be wanting) if *twere on empty, and 
the Man Twenty fathoms or deeper, one puff will 
bring him up safely on the Surface of the Water, 
to do any reasonable thing for his Preservation ; 
weighing near three pounds, and made so portable, 
that twill go in a Coat Pocket, or if put on under 
a Surtoot Coat, cannot be discovered. The other, 
stufft with above ten thousand Particles ; not subject 
to any Accident; that does as well or better than 
the other, except its bulk; But in a Ship or Boat 
will take up little room, intended to ly under the 
Pillow of the Hammocks, and with either, a sailor 
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may aét his labour in a storm without hindrance.’ 
These girdles Cruys proposes to sell by means of a 
lottery, which he proceeds to describe in some 
detail. To allay all doubt as to their efficacy a 
contemporary manuscript note on the first blank 
leaf adds that ‘These Girdles have been Experi- 
mented in several Waters, at Portsmouth lately & 
at Bristoll publicly before Thousands, by a Man 
weighing One Hundred & half, Bound Hand & 
foot. Those that are desireous may see it try’d in 
the Thames at Highwater or any time, Ten or 
twelve persons for a Guinea giveing Notice before- 
hand to Mr. Davis at the Red Lion Inn at Charing 
Cross where further satisfaction may be had.’ 
Apart from the information given in this adver- 
tisement I have not been able to find out anything 
further about the author and his life belts. There 
is a reference in the English edition of Thevenot’s 
‘Art of Swimming,’ 1699, to ‘Girdles of various 
sorts (whereof I hear of one lately invented and 
very useful).’ This occurs in the translator’s preface, 
and may be an allusion to Cruy’s invention. 
WitrreD Merton. 


I. REMEDIES FOR THE DYSEASES IN HORSES 


II. MALBIE’S PLAINE AND EASIE WAY TO REMEDIE 
A HORSE THAT IS FOUNDERED IN HIS FEETE. 


1576-1594. 

Lot 4642 in the fifth Huth Sale, is entered as 
follows in the sale-catalogue, both text and note 
being taken unchanged from the annotated Cata- 
logue of the Huth Collection printed in 1880. 
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[Maxsie (Nicholas)] Remedies for the dyseases 
in Horses. Approoued and allowed by diuers very 
auncient learned Mareschalls. blark letter. half ca/f. 
sm. 4to. YJ Imprinted at London, by Thomas Purfoot, 1 $94. 


*.* a-p, in fours. Also a large folding woodcut 
of a horse surmounted by the arms of the Earl of 
Leicester, with fourteen lines of verse in a compartment 
at the foot ‘To the reader.’ Dedicated ‘To the right 
honourable and his singular good Lord, the Lord Robert 
Dudlie,’ in eight seven-line stanzas, signed ‘ Aprill. 1576 
Your L most humble. Thomas Purfoot.’ This appears 
to be a book of greater rarity than might be supposed. 
From the date of the dedication it is probable that the 
first edition was printed in 1576. In the Stationers’ 
Register there is an unfortunate hiatus from 1571 to 1577, 
so that no information can be had from that trustworthy 
source. Herbert mentions an edition of 1572, but none 
of 1576, and it is most probable that he is mistaken. 
As he gives no particulars he probably obtained the title 
at second hand and had never seen the book. In the 
British Museum there is only an imperfect copy, which 
is bound up with the author’s other work, ‘A plaine and 
easie waie to remedie a Horse that is foundered in his 
feete.’ This volume was purchased at the Corser Sale, 
part iv, 465. The metrical dedication to the ‘ Remedies’ 
is bound up after the title to the ‘ Plaine and easie waie,’ 
and the text of the ‘Remedies’ follows after the four 
leaves of the ‘Plaine and easie way.’ It was this copy 
which misled Hazlitt in his description of the ‘ Plaine 
and easie way,’ making that work have fourteen leaves 
instead of four, and describing the ‘ Remedies’ as another 
edition of the ‘Plaine and easie way,’ whereas they are 
entirely different works. In the British Museum are 
editions of the ‘ Plaine and easie way’ of 1576, 1583 and 
1594, but except the imperfect copy (apparently of 1583) 
of the ‘Remedies’ preserved there, no other appears to 
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be on record, besides that of 1594 here described. From 
Jolley’s colleétion. 


While the statement as to there being only a 
single imperfect copy in the British Museum was 
correct when the original Huth Catalogue ap- 
peared in 1880, it had ceased to be so when the 
auction edition of this section appeared in 1916. 
In the interval the Museum had procured a copy 
of the edition of 1576, which the Huth cataloguer, 
rightly I think, regards as the first, and also one of 
the reprint of ten years later, It now possesses, 
therefore, these editions and also a copy lacking 
the title-page, which almost certainly belongs to 
that of 1583. 

In the edition of 1576 the verse dedication to 
the Earl of Leicester is signed, as stated, ‘ your L. 
most humble T. Purfoote,’ but these words are not 
preceded by the date ‘Aprill. 1576,’ nor does a 
mention of April occur anywhere in the book. It 
does occur, however, twice over, in the form 
‘London the first of April [cx “first of Aprill”] 
1576’ at the end of the dedication, and of the 
address ‘To the Reader,’ of the other book on horse- 
manship, ‘A plaine and easie way to remedie a 
Horse that is foundered in his Feete . . . Set out 
by Nicholas Malbie Gentleman, seruant to the 
Queenes moste excellent Maiestie,’ also printed by 
Purfoote, and printed and reprinted in every case, 
I believe, for issue simultaneously, and probably 
stitched up together, with the ‘Remedies.’ Of 
this four-leaf traét the Museum possesses copies of 
the editions of 1576, 1583, 1586 and 1594, pro- 
bably all that were issued. The Thomas Malby 
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or Malbie who wrote the shorter tract heads his 
dedication ‘To the right Worshipfull master 
Edward Fitzgerald Esquire, Lieuetenaunt of the 
Gentlemen Pencioners,’ and begins it: 

Sir, at my late beeing at the Court, (which as I remember 
was about xii. monethes now past, at what time I came out 
of Irelande,) and nowe agayne at my present beeing heere, 
I haue bene requested by sundry honest Gentlemen . . . 
to instruct them in the curing of a foundered Horse. 


This accords with the statement in an excellent 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography on 
Sir Thomas Malby that he was chosen by Essex 
to report to the Privy Council on the situation of 
affairs in the north of Ireland in December, 1574, 
and returned to Ireland on 5th May, 1575, so that 
he had actually been at the English Court in the 
spring of 1575, a twelve-month before the dedica- 
tion was written. There can thus be no doubt 
that the Huth cataloguer, and the British Museum 
also, until recently, unjustly deprived Malby of the 
honour of knighthood conferred on him by Sir 
Henry Sidney on 7th Oétober, 1576, and that it 
is this Sir Thomas Malby who wrote the ‘ Plaine 
and easie way.’ 

But did he, as the Huth cataloguer suggests, 
also write the ‘Remedies.’ For this suggestion 
there seems to be no evidence and, on the other 
hand, the dedicatory verses to the book have even 
been construed as a claim to authorship, or at least 
editorship, by the printer Thomas Purfoote. The 
verses are needlessly diffuse, but I can just bring 
myself to copy them out and hope that readers 
may have as much patience to spare for them. 
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To the right Honorable, and his singuler good Lord, 
the Lord Robert Dudley, knight of the honorable 
order of the Garter, Maister of the Horse, 
and one of the Queenes maiesties most 
honorable priuie Counsayle. 


our large renowne and wel deserued prayse, 
(Most noble Lord) in prudent skil profounde, 





In marcial feates, whose like in these our dayes 


By iust accompt scarse any where is founde, 


loyned with th ’zeale borne to your countrey ground, 


Hath prickt me forth, and much hath moued mee, 
My poore good wil to shewe in some degree. 


And for because your Lordships office is 
Most worthely assigned by our Queene, 
To viewe and see that nothing be amisse 
About her horse and stable as I weene, 
But that the same in time may be foreseene, 
Unto your Honour humbly | present 
This Treatise smal, to further that intent. 


Beseeching you to take this in good part, 
Euen as the same with single minde is ment: 
Way not the gift, regarde the geuers hart, 
My trauayle shal happely be spent, 
And you also resemble verament 
That worthy king, that tooke with thankful minde 
A draught of water of a simple hinde. 


Although this volume smal do seeme in sight, 
No little fruite yet therein shal you finde, 
A Larke in worth doth farre surmount a Kite: 
A grayne of golde by doome of eche mans minde, 
A rounde of leade to passe is aye assignde: 
The Diademe in value farre exceedes 
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rd, This little booke shal teache you soone to knowe 
Th’original cause of eche infirmitie, 

That in an horse by any meanes may growe, 

The name, the place of euery malady, 

And howe you shal the cure thereto apply : 

So as you may by remedies founde, 

Preserue his health, and keepe him safe and sounde. 





le, 
yes For though you haue a comely Courser great, 
And Pegasus vnto his syre he haue, 
ad, Though passing trim the troden wayes he beate, 
With loftie looke that trotteth fine and braue, 
With raine as round as hart can wishe or craue 
As trimly treade, can yarke aboue the grounde, 
And seemely saulte and turne both light and rounde. 


Although he can the Galliarde gallope to, 
Passe the Carrier, the Cornettie can daunce, 
Can fetque the Capriol, and other trickes can do, 
As braue*and fine as any hence to Fraunce: 
What doth auayle these vertues to aduaunce, 
By diligence thus brought to perfect frame, 
If afterwarde he fal diseasde or lame? 


Which to preuent this little Treatise vse, 
That shal (I trust) in daunger him defende 
As time doth serue vouchsafe it to peruse : 
And so most humbly here I doo intende 
My leaue to take, beseeching in the ende 
Almightie love, whom you both loue and serue 
Your Lordship long in honour to preserue. 

Your L. most humble 
T. Purfoote. 


I think that awyone who reads these verses with- 
out a preconception as to the authorship will agree 
es. that they are not such as Purfoote would have 


Vill N 
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written, or employed a poetaster to write for him, 
if the ‘Remedies’ had been the work either of 
a gentleman about the court like Sir Nicholas 
Malbie, or of a poor publisher like himself. In 
the former case he must have complimented his 
author; in the latter, according to the fashion of 
the time, he must have depreciated himself. The 
complete absence of any personal reference in the 
verse dedication convinces me that the natural in- 
ference from the statement on the title that the 
‘Remedies’ had been ‘approoued and allowed by 
diuers very auncient learned Mareschalls,’ viz. that 
the little treatise was an old one which had long 
existed in manuscript, was in fact the truth. It 
should therefore be attributed neither to Malbie, 
who had nothing to do with it, nor to Purfoote, 
who did no more than see it through the press, 
but should be treated as anonymous. 

It is worth while to compare the prose dedica- 
tion by Sir Nicholas Malbie with Purfoote’s verses 
to note the difference of tone. Here it is in full: 


To the Right Worshipfull master Edward 
Fitzgerald Esquire, Lieuetenaunt of the Gentle- 
men Pencioners. 


PESTA IR at my late beeing at the Court (which as | 
a NAGS remember was about xij. monethes now past, at 

PASS J] what time I came out of Irelande) and nowe 
Beamdéee Agayne at my prefent beeing heere, | haue bene 
requefted by fundry honeft Gentlemen, fome my good 
freends and olde acquaintaunce: fome other who knowing 
more my name then my felfe, haue repayred vnto me with 
like requeft, to inftrué them, in the curing of a foundered 
Horfe. Whofe fauours dyd moue me to offer and promife 
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vnto them, to put the fame in print. Partly for their 
friendshippes fakes: and partly to make a moos he thereof 
vnto all my Countreymen that eyther be or intend to be 
trauailers on horsbacke. Reputyng it alfo conuenient to 
publishe the fame in common, the rather, for that I iudge 
the pooreft fort shall receiue moft benefit thereby. And 
bycaufe that it is not meete that this excellent cure should 
want the reputation it deferueth, neyther to be accounted 
a vaine thing not worthy the hauing, as many be that 
being printed haue {mal credit notwithstanding they cary, 
probatum efi, 1 do dedicate the fame vnto you, both for the 
friendly affection I owe you, and for that you can give good 
testimonie of this cure, by an experience made vppon an 
Horfe of your own. I haue caufed the fame to be printed, 
as wel to eafe myfelfe of the trauayle I should haue to 
anfwere euery mans requeft: as to fatiffie my friends, to 
whom I haue made promife, and all others that are defirous 
to vnderftand the knowledge thereof. Which | pray you 
may be vnder your protection, and prefented to as many 
as you shall pleafe, and of the reft let the Printer make his 
profite. So God keepe you. From London the first 
of Aprill. 1576. 
Your affectioned freend to commaund 
Nicholas Malbie. 


Malbie had apparently arranged with Purfoote to 
place any copies which Fitzgerald cared to give 
away at his disposal, and left him to make what 
profit he could from the rest, the only way in 
which an Elizabethan courtier in 1576 could con- 
descend to deal with a printer. 

Two other points must be noticed: (i) that the 
folding woodcut of a horse found in the Huth 
copy of the 1594 was presumably issued also with 
the three earlier editions, though, alas, none of the 
Museum copies have it; (ii) that in reissuing the 
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‘Plaine and Easie Way’ in 1586, Purfoote acci- 
dentally or by design altered the date 1576 at the 
end of the dedication to 1586, as if the book were 
anew one. As he left 1576 standing at the end 
of the address ‘To the Reader,’ we may give him 
the benefit of the doubt and assume that the change 
of date on the opposite page was an accident; but 
such changes were, of course, also made designedly, 
and are sometimes misleading. 


Atrrep W. Po.tarp. 
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COPYRIGHT IN JOSEPHUS. 


ep) N turning over what is called a ‘ guard- 

%& book’ at the British Museum some 
"4 time ago, I caught sight of the fol- 
9) lowing two ‘advertisements,’ and they 





on the custom as to copyright which grew up in 
England during the seventeenth century as to be 
worth putting on record. By way of introduction 
it must be noted that in 1609 Humfrey Lownes 
printed for G. Bishop, S. Waterson and Tho. 
Adams ‘The famous and memorable workes of 
Josephus, a man of much honour and learning 
among the Jewes. Faithfully translated out of the 
Latin and French, by Tho. Lodge, Doétor in 
Physicke.’ The translation went through several 
editions, and in 1676 appeared ‘revised and amended 
according to the French translation of Arnauld 
d’Andilly.” In 1693, apparently, a bookseller 
named Richard Sare advertised a new translation 
by the notorious Sir Roger L’Estrange, There- 
upon was issued the following bill: 


Advertisement. 

April 3. 1693. 
WHereas there was lately Notice given in the Gazette, 
of a New Translation of Joszpnus, preparing for the Press 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange, and to be Printed for Richard 
Sare: This is to caution all Booksellers and Printers from 
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being concern’d therein; it being the Resolution of the 
Proprietors of the present English Copy, to use all lawful 
Means to vindicate their Right, and recover Satisfaction 
for the Damages they shall sustain by this New Under- 
taking; they and their Predecessors having been in just 
and quiet Possession of the same for near One Hundred 
Years, and having expended above Eight Hundred 
Pounds in amending their Translation by a Learned and 
Ingenious Hand, and in Printing a large Impression 
newly finish’d, now upon their hands. 


Tho. Basset, Matt. Wotton, 
Nat. Ranew, Geo. Conyers, 
Ric. Chiswell, Abel Roper, 


Jonath. Robinson, } Geo. Sawbridge. 


Nothing daunted, Mr. Sare replied the next day, 
as follows: 

Advertisement. 
WHereas there is published an Advertisement, bearing 
Date April the Third 1693. Menacing an Action against 
Richard Sare for Printing Sir Roger L’ Estrange’s Translation 
of JosepHus. 

This is to tell the World, that I am Resolved to go on 
with it; for otherwise if there should happen to be a Sense- 
less Translation of the Best Author in the World, it would 
Bar Mankind the Benefit of a Better, in Contradiction to 
Law, Equity, and Common Prattice. 

April 4. 1693. Richard Sare. 


Despite these excellent arguments Mr. Sare did 
not proceed with his venture until nine years later, 
when L’Estrange’s translation was published with a 
preface dated 28th January, 1702, and the following 
title-page: 

The Works of Flavius Josephus: translated into 
English by Sir Roger L’Estrange, Knight. . . . All 
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carefully revis’d and compar’d with the original Greek. 
To which are added, Two Discourses, and several Remarks 
and Observations upon Josephus, together with maps, 
sculptures, and accurate indexes. London, Printed for 
Richard Sare at Grays-Inn-Gate in Holborn, mpccu. 


Now, it is quite likely that the nine years’ delay 
in bringing out this book was procured by a money 
payment. The holders of the copyright had really 
a new edition of their version in the press, and this 
was actually issued in 1693, the British Museum 
copy bearing the name of Abel Roper as its pub- 
lisher. To stave off competition with so massive 
a work it would be quite worth their while to pay 
L’Estrange and Sare a considerable sum, and it 
may well be that this is what they did. But the 
point of interest is that the ‘Proprietors of the 
present English copy’ began by declaring their 
resolution ‘to use all lawful Means to vindicate 
their Right, and to recover Satisfaction for the 
Damages they shall sustain by this New Under- 
taking,’ and this on the ground that ‘they had been 
in just and quiet Possession of the same for near 
One Hundred Years,’ for all the world as if 
‘Josephus’ had been their freehold. Now, at 
Venice and elsewhere, a translator might obtain a 
‘ privilege’ preventing the publication of a rival 
translation for a term of years, usually ten. But 
the claim of the Proprietors went far beyond this, 
and supplies one more illustration of the fact, 
which our social historians have surely not em- 
phasized as it deserves, that the restrictions on 
printing and publishing in this land of liberty were 
almost, if not quite, unparalleled in their severity. 


eee oy men te ee 
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Sir Sidney Lee’s article on L’Estrange in the 
Dictionary of National Biography contains the 
following particulars about the edition of 1702: 


Another large undertaking was ‘ The Works of Flavius 
Josephus compared with the original Greek,’ with two 
discourses by Dr. Milles (a folio volume of 1130 pages), 
London, 1702; other editions, 1717, 1732 and 1733. 
The translator received £300 for the work, with twenty- 
five copies of the book in ordinary paper, and twenty-five 
in royal. The subscription price for the ordinary copies 
was 26s, and for the royal paper copies 45s. A sixth part 
of the profit on the sale of the whole impression was also 
assigned to L’Estrange (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pt. 
vii. p. 113). A new edition in three volumes in Elzevir 
type was burnt in John Bowyer’s printing office on 30 
Jan. 1712 (Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, 256). 


L’Estrange died in 1704. Let us hope that the 
profits from the Josephus, which had been perforce 
delayed for the full term enjoined by Horace, made 
the old ruffian comfortable in his last years. It 
may be noted that besides the editions mentioned 
in the D.N.B., another called ‘the fourth’ was 
published in 1725. Mr. Sare, or rather his heirs, 
thus also came into their own after much waiting. 
AtFrrepD W. PoLrarp. 
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Fitzwilliam Museum. McClean Bequest. Catalogue 
of the Early Printed Books bequeathed to the 
Museum by Frank McClean, M.A., F.R.S. By 
C. E. Sayle. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1916. pp. xx. 173. Price 155. net. 


, Ta ion RR. SAYLE has made an excellent cata- 
WA €logue, from the bibliographical and 

4B typographical standpoints, of the 181 
q p incunabula and 80 books of later date, 
U2Vas4_S bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam Museum 
by Frank McClean, and by way of rounding off 
his task, has described on the same method another 
77 incunabula which the Museum already pos- 
sessed. According to the sensible method now in 
vogue he has substituted references to existing 
bibliographies and catalogues for detailed descrip- 
tions and occasionally also for the collations, and 
on the other hand gives full notes as to the size, 
decoration, binding, provenance, and other pecu- 
liarities of the individual copies with which he 
had to deal. As usual, about nine out of ten of 
the incunabula are in the British Museum collec- 
tion, and of the five or six and twenty not to be 
found there only a few are of any special rarity. 
By a curious chance, about a third of those not in 
the British Museum are small Cologne books, in 
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which Cambridge, as represented by its University 
Library, was already specially strong. The present 
writer regrets that his arguments in the British 
Museum ‘ Catalogue of Books printed in the XVth 
Century’ for transferring the typographically 
anonymous ‘ Bruno super psalterium’ from Michael 
Reyser at Eichstatt to George Reyser at Wiirzburg 
have failed to convince Mr. Sayle, who on this 
one occasion omits his usual reference to the 
Museum Catalogue. By one of his very few slips 
he has also given 1488 as the date of Michael’s 
beginning work at Eichstiatt, while assigning the 
Psalter to ‘ab. 1485.’ Altogether over a hundred 
and twenty different presses are represented in this 
Fitzwilliam collection, so that typographically it 
is fairly extensive. Its real interest, however, is 
rather pictorial than typographical, and it would 
have been well if this aspect of it could have been 
given greater prominence. But no Proétor has 
arisen for early illustrated books (Sir Martin Con- 
way might have developed it into one if he had 
been more faithful to his first love) and for lack of 
any scientific classification of them they therefore 
continue to be described as isolated units and 
arranged, as here, according to the dates at which 
printing began in different towns and workshops, 
with which the history of book-illustration has not 
much to do. Mr. Sayle, by the way, repeats the 
old assertion that the cuts of the Verona ‘ Valturius’ 
of 1472 are the earliest ‘in any dated Italian book,’ 
ignoring those in Ulrich Han’s first edition of the 
‘ Meditationes’ of Cardinal Turrecremata, finished 
at Rome on 31st December, 1467; but as his refer- 
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ence shows that he has consulted the pioneer work 
of Lippmann, he has been keeping good company, 
though it has accidentally led him astray. His 
catalogue is spaciously printed, and enriched with 
half-a-dozen good collotype plates, one of which 
reproduces a number of rubbings from stamps on 
early bindings. Altogether it forms a handsome 
memorial of a handsome benefaction. 


The British Museum Library. By Gertrude Burford 
Rawlings. Grafton & Co. 1916. 8v0. pp. 
231. Price 5s. net. : 


Miss Rawlings begins her account of the British 
Museum rather needlessly early with a reference to 
a library supposed to have been built, adjoining 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, by Elvanus, ‘second of the 
legendary archbishops of London’; but when she 
gets seriously to work she makes very good use of 
her space, and her book has some claim to be con- 
sidered the best, as it is certainly the handiest, that 
has yet been written about the Museum Library. 
The Cottonian Library and its fortunes, the Har- 
leian collection, and the Sloane bequest are sum- 
marily described; there is a good chapter on the 
early days of the Museum, liberal justice is done to 
the great services of Panizzi, the history of the 
library is carried on to the present day, and separate 
chapters are devoted to the great General Catalogue 
and to the Subjeét Index begun by the late Mr. 
Fortescue. An attempt to describe ‘ some treasures 
of the library’ is necessarily rather flimsy, but the 
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book ends well with some useful appendices and 
a select bibliography. It is pleasantly and sym- 
pathetically written, and as its writer, wherever 
possible, has gone direét to the documents, is 
commendably accurate in her statements, and has 
brought her story up to date, it is for its size as 
good a history of the Museum Library as could be 
desired. 


Three Centuries of a City Library: an historical and 
descriptive account of the Norwich Public Library 
established in 1608 and the present public library 
opened in 1857. By Geo. A. Stephen, City 
Librarian. Norwih: The Public Library 
Committee. 1917. pp. 86. 


Mr. Stephen has had a good subject and has 
made good use of it. His book begins with a pre- 
sentation of the claim of Norwich to have possessed 
‘the first provincial town library under municipal 
control.’ Its claim to this might have been put 
beyond dispute had the expectation been realized 
which in 1461 caused a vicar of one of its churches 
to make a bequest of a book ‘if a library be begun 
in Norwich, within two years after my decease.’ 
But the expectation was not fulfilled, and it was 
in 1608 that the first Norwich library came into 
existence. This was four years ahead of Ipswich, 
and five years ahead of the library at Bristol which 
Mr. Stephen recognizes as really public. But in 
1464, three years after the Norwich vicar’s unavail- 
ing legacy, reference is found in the papers ofa 
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town clerk of Bristol to a library lately ereéted ‘in 
the house of the Kalendars.” These Kalendars 
were a brotherhood of clergy and laity attached to 
the church of All Saints in Corn Street; but when 
we read that it was appointed that ‘all who wish 
to enter for the sake of instruction shall have free 
access’ to the library, and that the ‘ prior’ of the 
Kalendars, who was to be responsible for the safe 
keeping of the books, was to be appointed by the 
Mayor, it is evident that this library of the Kalendars 
was to some extent public, and certainly to some 
extent under municipal control. The main point 
in which it may be claimed that the library founded 
at Norwich differed from it appears to be that it 
was more certainly supported, at least as regards 
funds, by the municipality. In the first instance, 
however, it seems to have been merely one of ‘three 
chambers, parcel of his dwelling house’ which the 
town sword-bearer agreed to set apart for the use 
of preachers visiting Norwich, in consideration of 
the rent of his house being remitted. Fifty-one 
years later, when a donation book was first started, 
the library is styled ‘ Bibliotheca publica Norvi- 
censis communi studiosorum bono instituta incepta 
et inchoata An® Domini mpcviu,’ but in view of the 
absence of details as to the use of the preachers’ 
library by the publ’c in its early days (it is pos- 
sible that visiting preachers were not encouraged 
when the Stuart church policy had developed), 
Mr. Stephen is perhaps a trifle too dogmatic. 
After 1659 the history of the library is a 
chequered one. The starting the donation book 
was an act of reformation. Four years earlier a 
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bequest of books to the library had been revoked 
on the ground that it is ‘locked up, ministers shut 
out of it, and it is never like to be of publique 
use again, but the books are devoted to wormes, 
dust and rotteness.’ Sensible rules, however, were 
drawn up, including among their provisions one 
for a quarterly levy of a shilling apiece from the 
members of it, and an obligation to fill the office 
of library keeper when called upon, though ‘not 
above once in seaven years.’ Part of the dues thus 
levied was laid out on tobacco-pipes, and it would 
be interesting to know whether Mr. Stephen might 
not have claimed for Norwich a pre-eminence 
(good or bad) in having permitted smoking. 

New rules were made in 1716 allowing books to 
be borrowed for a month subject to a stock-taking 
fine of 2s. 6d. if not returned in January ; new rules 
were made again in 1731, permitting duplicates to 
be sold and the money spent on new books, In 
1801 the city allowed the subscribers to a mis- 
called ‘ Public’ Library to take over the charge of 
the books, and though this arrangement was can- 
celled in 1805 it was renewed in 1815, and the 
books were with some difficulty recovered by the 
city in 1862 and housed in the new library. 

Most of the books in the library started in 1608 
were acquired by gift, and were doubtless of the 
kind which modern tastes contemn as unreadable ; 
but by the conscious gifts of antiquaries, or at 
haphazard, they came to include three thirteenth- 
century manuscripts and some later ones, twenty- 
eight incunabula, including one example apiece of 
the presses of Caxton, the St. Albans printer, and 
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Machlinia, and some notable sixteenth-century 
books. As to the donors of these books, and the 
records of their presentation, the catalogues which 
were compiled of them, and the story of the new 
library, the first built which resulted from the 
Library Act of 1850, Mr. Stephen’s pages must be 
consulted, for it would not be fair to quote more 
from him. He has put together his little book in 
a very workmanlike manner, and it is a really valu- 
able addition to the history of English libraries. 


Catalogue of the Exhibition of Shakespeareana held at 
the New York Public Library, April 2 to Fuly 
15, 1916, im commemoration of the tercentenary 
of Shakespeare's death. Compiled and arranged 
by Henrietta C. Bartlett. Printed at the New 
York Public Library: New York. 1917. 8vo. 


The exhibition held last year at the New York 
Public Library in commemoration of the tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s death brought together by 
far the finest collection of original editions, source 
books, and allusion books which has ever been 
assembled. Miss Bartlett’s Catalogue gives the 
full title of each work shown, and indicates in a 
note, with business-like brevity, the reason of its 
being included. The Catalogue is thus an epitome 
of Shakespeare bibliography to the close of the 
seventeenth century, the like of which did not 
previously exist, and as one who has had to arrange 
Shakespeare exhibitions in the past, and may pos- 
sibly have to arrange them in the future, the present 
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writer can speak feelingly of the value of the 
epitome and the trouble which it will save future 
students and librarians. 

Miss Bartlett’s introduétion brings out the points 
of the exhibition so well that in this respect there 
is little left to do but to quote or summarize what 
she has written. ‘The British Museum,’ as she 
remarks at the outset, ‘ owns the best single collec- 
tion of the kind, but it has not all of the books 
presented here, nor can it bring together for a loan 
exhibition such a colleétion as this,’ the reason 
being that ‘nearly all the important colle€tions of 
Shakespeare’s works in England are in public insti- 
tutions and cannot be lent to form one exhibition.’ 
It is really a pity, it may be remarked, that the 
British Museum, which is now often spoken of as 
the National Library, though it never claims the 
title, cannot on high occasions unite forces with 
the Bodleian, which certainly held something like 
that position until 1757, and in the eyes of many 
antiquaries held it for many years after that date, 
and perhaps holds it still. Meanwhile it is not 
amiss to be reminded that private ownership has 
its uses, except of course when the private owner 
is a bibliotaph, and thinks himself justified, before 
Heaven and Men, in buying unique books and 
keeping them in boxes, which for some mysterious 
reason he appears powerless to disturb. 

Of the 343 exhibits 109 consist of Editions of 
the works of Shakespeare both plays and poems, 
issued before 1709, the date of Rowe’s Edition, the 
first in which an editor makes his appearance. The 
omissions which Miss Bartlett notes in this section 
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are the first, second, and several later editions of 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ the second and several later 
editions of ‘ Lucrece,’ the first edition of the ‘ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,’ and no more than three editions 
and two issues of single plays, the only first edition 
being the ‘ Titus Andronicus’ of 1594, which was 
snapt up immediately after its discovery, and has 
apparently never been seen since by any human 
eye except that of its possessor. Among the rarest 
editions entered in Miss Bartlett’s Catalogue are the 
only copy of the ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 possessing the 
title, the unique copy of the third edition of ‘ King 
Richard II,’ and the only perfeét copy of the 1611 
‘Pericles.’ The exhibition also included a complete 
set of all the variant issues of the second and fourth 
folios, the variations, which occur only in the 
names of publishers, being in themselves utterly 
unimportant, but the certainty of this unimpor- 
tance being only verifiable by the existence of such 
a set, which it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to get together in England. 

Of plays wrongly ascribed to Shakespeare twenty- 
one editions are shown, the omissions being the 
first editions of ‘Arden of Feversham,’ ‘Sir John 
Oldcastle,’ and ‘ Fair Em,’ the unique copy of the 
first of these being in Lord Ellesmere’s library and 
of the third at Bodley, while the British Museum 
has the second. Of adaptations of Shakespeare's 
plays the number shown is thirty-five. The seventy- 
eight source books exhibited are divided by Miss 
Bartlett into four classes, the first and second in- 
cluding books from which his plays were imme- 
diately or indirectly adapted, the third works from 
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which he borrowed or quoted, and the fourth those 
which influenced his general style. All four classes 
are almost exhaustively represented. 

The remaining space in the exhibition was de- 
voted to nearly a hundred allusion books, and here 
also the catalogue is extraordinarily rich, so that 
it attains to practically the same value for reference 
as a complete bibliography. Our only quarrel with 
Miss Bartlett is that she has adopted on her title- 
page the incorreét form ‘ Shakespearean’ instead of 
‘Shakespearian,’ as if she had written of ‘ Glad- 
stonean oratory’ or ‘Georgean verse.’ But this is 
a small blemish amid so much good work. No 
publisher’s name is given on the title, but as the 
book is printed at the New York Public Library, 
where the exhibition was held, it may be presumed 
that it is obtainable from there. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Thomas Hardy, 1865- 
1915. By A. P. Webb. London: Frank 
Hollings, 7 Great Turnstile, Holborn. 1916. 
8v0. pp. xii, 128. 


Mr. Webb has produced a useful bibliography 
of the writings of Thomas Hardy, its successive 
sections describing the series of first editions, the 
‘nugz’ and privately printed books, of which the 
chief are the limited reprints of some of his minor 
pieces issued by Mr. Shorter, his contributions to 
books, and to periodicals and newspapers, the set 
of Wessex Novels, and the chief critical notices, 
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essays and appreciations of his work which have 
appeared either in book-form or in periodicals. 
The easy mysteries of the printer’s ‘signatures’ in 
the first editions might have been set forth much 
more briefly, and there was surely no need to print 
a page and a half description of the first edition of 
‘Jude the Obscure’ in identical terms in two dif- 
ferent places. But Mr. Page has to his credit, 
besides the general excellence of his work, two 
facsimiles of poems by his author, an admirable 
index, and a really charming misprint (p. 46) by 
which he asserts of the ‘ Song of the Soldiers’ that 
it was ‘ First published in the “ Times,” September 
9, 1914, with the footnote: “‘ Neither Mr. Hardy 
nor the ‘ Times’ deserves copyright in the poem 
printed above.”’ 


Catalogue of Books printed in the XVth Century now 
in the British Museum. Part IV. Italy: Subiaco 
and Rome. Index. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 
1916. pp. 16. Price 2s. 


A very strong belief, that it is impossible for a 
really unbiassed and unconstrained review of a 
book to be written for a magazine which the 
author, or part-author, helps to edit, has caused 
‘Tue Lisrary’ to leave severely alone, not only 
various works on Shakespeare, etc., which bear its 
junior editor’s name on their title-pages, but also 


* Copies have been placed in the hands of Mr. Quaritch and 
the other Museum Agents for sale in England. 
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most of the publications of the Bibliographical 
Society and the British Museum Catalogue of 
XVth Century Books. There can be no reason, 
however, for withholding a word of gratitude to 
Father Kruitwagen and Mr. Nijhoff for the com- 
pliment which they have paid to the Museum 
cataloguers by making and printing a temporary 
index to the section for Subiaco and Rome, and 
for the real service they have thus rendered to 
everyone who uses this section. The cataloguers 
would gladly have made such a temporary index 
themselves, but thought it a luxury which could 
not be afforded in war-time, and are all the more 
pleased to have it produced for them by a friendly 
neutral. Father Kruitwagen has followed exactly 
the style and method of the Index to Vols. I-III, 
and has carried out his labour of love with com- 
plete success. The large number of typographi- 
cally anonymous books printed at Rome make an 
index especially useful in this se€tion, and as (save 
for the writing of the Introduétion to it) work on 
the Catalogue has been completely stopped for 
more than two years, and the Venice seétion will 
be a very bulky one, it will probably be several 
years before the whole Italian seétion of the cata- 
logue will be ready for indexing. The stop-gap 
so handsomely provided is thus all the more wel- 
come. In the course of reading it through one is 
struck afresh with the poverty of the output at 
Rome after 1475, as compared with the splendour 
of its too venturesome beginning. It may be 
noted also that, while out of some 670 entries less 
than 130 are ‘not in Hain,’ about 230 others are 
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unstarred, so that more than half of the books 
catalogued Hain had never seen. 

Father Kruitwagen and Mr. Nijhoff end their 
brief preface with the wish: ‘ May this unassum- 
ing and entirely disinterested production, published 
in a small neutral country, remind the learned of 
all civilised nations of their friendly collaboration 
in this field before the war.’ The reminder is 
hardly needed. In a field so small as that of in- 
cunabula, cultivated by only a score or two of 
workers in each country, the great wall which has 
been built up between students of the nations now 
at war must needs seem to cut off more of the sun 
than in the case of popular studies,-and the remem- 
brance of the old friendliness is the more poignant. 


A Catalogue of books tn first editions seleéted to illus- 
trate the History of English Prose Fitton from 
1485 to 1870. New York, Exhibited at the 
Grolier Club, April 12 to May 5, 1917. pp. 
ix. 149. 


If the characters in these novels could but have 
come alive in the hour before cockcrow, no fancy 
dress ball that has ever been held would rival the 
wonderful crowd that would have filled the rooms 
of the Grolier Club. To visit the exhibition with 
the books prisoned in securely closed showcases 
must have been cruelly tantalizing, more especially 
if they were opened not at their title-pages (usually 
rather dull), but at purple passages, which, of 
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course, would frequently extend to that other side 
of the leaf, which no arranger of exhibitions has 
ever contrived to show. 

Contrary to the expectation raised by its own 
title-page the catalogue begins not with the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ of 1485, but with Caxton’s translation 
of Lefevre’s ‘Recueil des histoires de Troye’ of 
some ten years earlier. The ‘Morte d’Arthur’ 
follows; then ‘Helyas, Knight of the Swan,’ in 
the Grolier Club reprint of De Worde’s edition, 
and More’s ‘Utopia.’ After a gap of nearly half a 
century come a score of Elizabethans, Robert 
Greene being somewhat over liberally represented 
by four of his stories. The Seventeenth Century 
and Heroic Romances account for nineteen entries, 
Eighteenth Century Realists for fifteen, the Novel 
of Purpose for half a dozen (beginning with ‘ The 
Fool of Quality’ and ‘Sandford and Merton,’ and 


ending with Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams’), the 


Revival of Romance for eight (‘The Castle of 
Otranto’ and Shelley’s ‘St. Irvyne’ are the first and 
last), ‘ Domestic Satire’ for five (by Fanny Burney, 
Maria Edgworth and Miss Austen), and then in a 
section labelled ‘from Waverley to 1870’ we have 
forty specimens of the full flowering time of the 
English novel, followed by another forty repre- 
senting ‘American Fiétion before 1870,’ this date, 
by the way, having been chosen as that of the death 
of Dickens. It was in the case of these nineteenth 
century novelists that the task of selection was 
found most difficult, and that ‘the Committee,’ so 
the prefatory note tells us, ‘anticipates discussion.’ 
The choice seems to us very good, and the Com- 
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mittee has itself provided a rival topic of such 
exceptional interest on the last page of the cata- 
logue that our own last page must be devoted to it. 
It is prefaced by the note: 


We are indebted to the authorities of the New York 
Public Library for the following statistics of the circula- 
tion of certain books in their branch libraries in Manhattan 
during the year 1916. It must be remembered that the 
circulation is somewhat affected by the requirements for 
school reading. Dramatization and moving picture per- 
formances have also increased the demand for certain 
novels. 


The books in question are twenty-ane novels by six 
English writers, and the name of each is followed 
by the figures of the number of times it has been 
issued, the number of copies available, and the 
number of issues per copy. The lowest figures are 
those for the ‘Ordeal of Richard Feveral,’ of which 
sixty-nine copies have been issued 753 times, or 
eleven times apiece. The nine highest are: 
Average 
Issues. Copies. per copy. 
Ivanhoe. ; : 7,950 6 16°7 
Jane Eyre . ‘ , 7,200 24°6 
Silas Marner ; , 75193 19°4 
Mill on the Floss , 6,429 19 
David Copperfield : 6,248 17°7 
Oliver Twist ; , 6,049 20°! 
Tale of Two Cities 6,037 18°6 
Vanity Fair. ; ° 3,670 16°5 
Kenilworth . : ° 3,648 12°§ 


The guess may be ventured that where the average 
circulation of each copy is less than 18 it has been 
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fostered mainly by school reading, where it is over 
18 mainly by the ‘movies.’ But in any case what 
a fine record it is for a single group of branch 
libraries to have procured for these fine books, as 
the Director of the New York Public Library 
remarks, a circulation far in excess of that of ‘the 
recent so-called best-sellers.’ 
Atrrep W. Po.tarp. 





